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THE -PASoUNG “Or LEOPOLD 


King Leopold II., ruler of Belgium for forty-four years, died on December 17th in 
his seventy-fifth year. His nephew, Prince Albert, succeeds him 
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Comment 


Democracy and “ What’s the Use?” 

“ What’s the use?” seems to be the only unfavor- 
able criticism evoked from the press by our sug- 
gestion of several weeks ago that true Democrats 
should set to work at once if they wish to keep 
their party from repeating in 1912 the folly and 
blunder of 1908. Of all the cui bono’s the tearful- 
est is Deacon Hlempuity’s in the Charleston News 
and Courier, who calls us hebdomadal and wants 
us to tell him who are the “ Democrats from prin- 
ciple” to whom we appealed. Why, the Deacon 
himself is one of them, and we would cheerfully 
undertake, if we were in Charleston, to show him 
plenty of others among his own friends and neigh- 
bors. If the Deacon will come to New York we 
will also undertake to introduce him to a lot more. 
They can be found in pretty nearly every news- 
paper office in this town, in law offices, and banks 
and exchanges, and business houses; also behind 
the -counters and in workshops and out in the 
open. There are even some in public office, like 
Mr. Osporne, and on the party committees. It 
is true that they haven’t all been voting the Demo- 
cratie ticket very regularly the last dozen years 
or so; that proves they are men of principle. The 
trouble with too many of them, as with the Deacon 
himself, is not Jack of principle, but lack of 
belligerency. The “ What’s-the-use ?” disease is too 
prevalent among them. There’s where the gentle- 
man from Nebraska and his following have the 
advantage. A man with wrong notions who fights 
for them counts more than a man with all the 
right on his side who nevertheless lies down to be 
walked over. We are not sure he isn’t also de- 
serving of more respect. 

Courage, Deacon! If the Democratic party is 
us invertebrate as you declare, that surely is no 
reason for abdicating your right to keep your own 
backbone stiff, and is it so invertebrate as it seems ¢ 
Remember that you are indicting about half of a 
whole people. Granted that its leadership has been 
and is incompetent, that is no reason for acquies- 
cing in it, but the reverse. There are signs of 
promise. Look at the recent campaign and elec- 
tion in Massachusetts; look at the still more 
recent and still more significant election on the 
constitutional prohibition question in Alabama. 
BryaN men and Bryanesque methods and leader- 
ship were there beaten to a frazzle.- What is better 
still, leadership of an utterly different kind was 
finely exhibited on the other side. What the Demo- 
cratic party needs from real. Democrats is less 
sarcasm and less croaking and more “ p’izen mad, 
pig-headed fightin’.”. To the breach, Deacon, and 
see if the outcome doesn’t show that there is al- 
ways a use for courage and principles and patriot- 
ism. Meanwhile, there is no need of proving that 
“What’s the use?” is quite the most useless thing 
there is, in polities and everything else. 


An Ofd Lion Wakes 

Who said “ Budget ” ? 

They have been saying it a good deal on the 
other side of late, with much and various em- 
phasis. But only the emphasis is new. Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer were saying it every year— 
and doing it, teo—long before Lioyp-GroRGE was 
born. Now Seeretary Mic Veacu has said it on 
this side, and come so near doing it that his first 
annual report is rightly regarded as the most in- 
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teresting and stimulating state paper that has 
come out of his department for years. To 
fix somehow upon the Executive in our sys- 
tem the responsibility for careful estimates of 
our needs and resources, so that Congress can 
disregard the forecasts only at its own risk and 
in face of the facts—that is what the Secre- 
tary would like to see accomplished and has taken 
a long step toward accomplishing. 

But if somebody should imitate Punch’s fa- 
mous cartoon, “Who said Atrocities?’ and label 
it instead, “Who said Budget?’ Mr. GaMALIEL 
Braprorp, of Massachusetts, ought to have Guap- 
sroNk’s place as the old lion rousing for the fray. 
We aren’t sure how long it has been since we used 
to see, about once every week, somewhere or other 
in the publie prints, the initials “ G. B.” appended 
to an argument for Executive responsibility. 
When they first appeared in that connection we 
are quite sure we can’t remember; Mr. Braprorp 
says it was in 1869. They now reappear, as they 
are plainly entitled to do. Anybody who objects 
will have to be content with some such sarcasm 
as that of Lord Rosesery when GLADSTONE came 
out of one of his retirements. Referring to some- 
thing a few years back, the noble lord remarked 
that his predecessor and too-swift successor in 
the Liberal leadership was “ at that time suffering 
from the infirmities of age, since happily over- 
come.” 


The Oklahoma Guarantee 

The National Monetary Commission, having 
looked into the hanking arrangements of France 
and England and Germany and other foreign 
countries, will doubtless take time also to look 
into those of Oklahoma. We trust, however, that 
they won’t take too much time before beginning 
the investigation. If they do, the Oklahoma sys- 
tem may not be there to investigate. Those who 
read the Democratic platform of last year and 
Mr. Bryan’s speeches will recall that a guarantee 
to depositors in any bank that should fail, based 
on the liability of all the other banks, constituted 
the main feature of that system, which Mr. Bryan 
wanted the whole country to adopt. A big bank 
out there, the Columbia, failed in September. It 
was the head of a group of banks, and at this 
writing only one other of the group has failed. 
But the depositors in them all have been behaving 
very much like depositors without any guarantee; 
they have been taking out their money. Some- 
how, the guarantee of immediate payment didn’t 
work very well in the case of the Columbia. 
Moreover, the statement of the Columbia’s affairs, 
given out after some two months, is a bit disquiet- 
ing. The State Treasurer appears as the man who 
has been dealing with the bank more largely than 
any other person in Oklahoma. 

Meanwhile, the gentleman from Nebraska sits 
tight. The election in Alabama probably jarred 
him. We don’t know. Buddha hasn’t whispered 
a thing. But if the gentleman from Nebraska is 
the gentleman from Nebraska, he will see with- 
out telling the necessity of his retirement. Per- 
haps, aiter all, he was born in Virginia. 


Et Tu, Cabot! 

We have admitted our weakness for the 
Congressional Record. Wet who will contemn 
and neglect it and ram it in the stovepipe, we 
propose to continue to read it and enjoy it and 
be edified by it. Some may consider it particular- 
ly negligible during these early weeks of the 
session, before Congress has settled down to busi- 
ness; but even so, early edification is to be -had 
from it by a little diligence. There is, for in- 
stanee, Senator Boran’s motion, promptly car- 
ried, to print as a Senate document Senator 
Cummins’s Chicago speech of November 6th... To 
him who should diligently inquire why . Senator 
Borau wants the Government.to pay for distrib- 
uting that particular speech much enlightenment 
would, we believe, be vielded. Then there is this, 
coming immediately after: 


Mr. Lopce: T send to the desk an article from the 
Atlantic Monthly of October last, by a distinguished 
member of the House of Representatives, Hon. SAMUEL 
W. McCati. I move that it be printed as a Senate 
document. 


It was done. Turning studiously to the article 
in question, we find it devoted to the Payne 
tariff bill; and at the end we find the following 
concerning President Tart’s share in that piece 
of legislation: 

The President effectively used his great influence to 
secure a downward revision. ... And if it is con- 
eeded that he may make his views known to individual 
members of Congress, not even the most sensitive 
spirit could take offence at the manner in which it was 
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done. He has acquired the habit of patiently hearing 
before deciding; and he gives his visitor a chance, in- 
stead of making all the noise himself. He represents, 
in his manner, a return to the normal type; and he 
shows himself to be both # constitutional and a human 
President. When we awake in the morning, we may 
feel reasonably sure of finding the country still here. 


That Mr. McCatt should have written this is 
not surprising. But a really diligent student 
might want to know why the article should be 
reprinted with Senator Lopcr’s imprimatur. We 
don’t know; but the compliment to Mr. McCa.u 
is justified. He is a distinguished Representative, 
and from Massachusetts, too, and has served long 
enough in the House to deserve promotion—if 
there were a vacaney higher up. Perhaps some 
of his friends have been wishing there were a 
vacaney. 


Worcester Votes License 

Worcester, that for two years has been the 
largest no-license city in the world, voted license 
on December 14th by a majority of 3,740. Fifteen 
Massachusetts cities, including Worcester, that 
gave last year a no-license majority of 8,925, saw 
it cut this month to 2,197. We read in the Times 


‘that twenty-nine cities that have voted on license 


this year, and which gave last year a majority of 
8,936 for no-license, give this year a majority 
of 12,467 for license. These are significant figures. 
Still more significant was the remarkable vote in 
Alabama, which overwhelmed the attempt to put 
prohibition inte the State Constitution. Of that, 
and its probable effect on anti-rum agitation in 
the South, we have already spoken. The sweep 
of the “temperance wave” seems to be checked. 
If so, it is a fault of methods, not of purpose. 
Pretty nearly everybody wants to diminish the 
evils of rum and is willing to pay more than a 
fair price to do it. We infer that it is the con- 
clusion in Worcester that no-license does not suf- 
ficiently diminish those evils in Worcester, or is 
not worth what it costs. We infer that it is the 
opinion in Alabama that State prohibition, which 
is on trial there, has not bettered things as much 
as was expected. We do not doubt that Worcester 
is too big a town to thrive on no-license, and we 
believe that State prohibition works badly in the 
cities of every State that has it, and always will, 
The problem of the regulation of aleohol in our 
cities has not been worked out yet, but the most 
respected experts who have studied that problem do 
not favor either no-license in large cities or State 
prohibition anywhere. They do not expect by 
legislation to keep alcoholic drinks from people 
who want them, but they aim to diminish drink- 
ing, diminish the temptations to drink, and take 
away the motive for pressing drinks upon the 
public. They would use local option combined 


with a licensing system. Most of them favor some . 


adaptation of the Gothenberg system, which has 
succeeded in Sweden, and under which the sale of 
intoxicants is controlled by the government, and 
so regulated that while drinks can always be law- 
fully bought, there is restricted inducement for 
any private person to engage in the business of 
selling them. 


Government as Taught at Harvard 

While Firzceratp is running hard for Mayor 
of Boston and the seemly Transcript is stimulated 
into the excess of printing double-leaded editorials 
about “ A Mountebank for Mayor,” the citizens— 
some of them—have had their attention diverted 
for a moment to a remarkable exploit of demo- 
cratie enterprise in the adjoining city of Cam- 
bridge. The Senior class in Harvard College 
held its class elections a week ago last Monday. 
They resulted—so we learn—in the complete and 
abysmal defeat of the social contingent known 
sometimes as “ Mount Auburn. Street,” and more 
vulgarly as “The Gold Coast.” “The Gold 
Coast” is that residential quarter of Harvard 
College most affected by the young gentlemen of 
easy circumstances and social proficiency. Many 
of them are highly competent, and especially well 
suited to social preferment, and as most of the 
elass and class-day officers are concerned with 
the performance of social and ornamental duties, 
the denizens of the “Gold Coast” expect to get 
those offices, and select beforehand the candidates 
whom they consider fittest to embellish them. 
Such candidates the Seniors of the “ Gold Coast.” 
selected this year, and especially for the three 
class-day marshalships, which are expected to 
be filled by the most popular men in the class. 
But when it came to the election scarcely any of 
the “Gold Coast” candidates got better than half 
the number of the votes necessary to election, and 
not one of them got, or came anywhere near 
getting, an office. 
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It transpired that the class contained a Practical 
Politician whose high soul revolted at the ascend- 
ency of the privileged classes, and who determined 
to overwhelm them. As they numbered only about 
a hundred in a class whose voting strength was 
555, it required only a little strategy, some stealth, 
and careful preliminary organization to accom- 
plish it. While the “ Gold Coast,” lulled in a false 
security of self-appreciation, busied itself with 
congenial pursuits and necessary repose, the Prac- 
tical Politician toiled upwara in the night, foment- 
ing revolt, stiffening the indifferent, gathering in 
the neglected, rallying the discontented, and 
fusing all of them into a body on which he could 
absolutely depend for united action. It seems that 
he had a committee of forty which held weekly 
meetings for five months before the election, and 
perfected details and enlistments. It is related 
that in the closing days of the campaign-—a cam- 
paign of which the “ Gold Coast ” gentlemen were 
entirely unaware—he joined the Socialist Club and 
got their vote; assigned an office to the president 
of the Catholic Club and got the Catholic vote, 
and got the solid vote of twenty Chinamen in 
the class by persuading them, on the strength of 
certain appearances, but quite contrary to the fact, 
that it was the intention of other members to 
exclude them from voting. So when it came to 
the election the Practical Politician held the 
voting strength of the class in the hollow of his 
hand. His slate went through without a sugges- 
tion of a hitch, those on whom he had bestowed 
office got the offices assigned them, and the “ Gold 
Coast” came out of the shuffle at the bottom of 
the pack. 

Truly Harvard College is a great modern school. 
It gives many courses in government, and good 
ones, but we question if the present Senior class 
has got from any of them a more useful, salutary, 
and corvincing lesson in that subject than was 
given them, in a few hours, by their classmate, 
the Practical Politician. They are fortunate men 
--especially the young gentlemen of the “Gold 
Coast ”—to have learned so much in so brief a 
space and at cost of so little personal exertion. 
Those of them who have some sense of humor 
doubtless appreciate already how blessed they are, 
and those who lack humor—and_philosophy— 
will doubtless appreciate it in due time and after 
they get through using language. 

What a microcosm a big college is! In Boston 
the seemly Transcript is sweating leads to beat 
Firzcera.p, in England Lioyp-Gerorce invites the 
opinion of the country on the House of Lords, 
and all over this country the insurgents are rally- 
ing against the absurd excesses of protection. The 
“Gold Coasts” in this current world seem rather 
up against it. Doubtless they can live and eat 
and even drink comparatively unmolested, but, 
shorn of power, their prestige cannot last, and 
they cannot have the power that comes from 
popular favor unless they earn it, and they cannot 
earn it by living merely for themselves. 

Perhaps it may be worth while to add that in 
all the “Gold Coasts” there is a proportion of 
true gold that has a value quite apart from what 
is given to it by the guinea stamp—men of ca- 
pacity and natural leadership, of valuable train- 
ing, of responsibility and inbred altruism. 
Without the co-operation of such men human 
affairs would go much worse than they do now. 
When the field is open, such men are winners in 
it. When they lose, it will be because they are 
blighted by the traditions of their group and 
manacled by its conventions. 


Mr. Asquith and Votes for Women 

If the Sun’s London correspondent has correctly 
reported Mr. Asquiru’s speech in Albert Hall, 
upon the occasion of his opening of the Liberal 
campaign against the Lords, the cause of the 
woman suffragists is upon the eve of that complete 
triumph of which Mrs. Pankuurst assured us. 
According to the report of the Associated Press, 
“Mr. Asquitn said his views were well known, 
and he had no reason to alter them, despite the 
suicidal excesses of a small section of the advocates 
for such a change.” According to the report pub- 
lished in the Sun, however, the Premier stated that 
“notwithstanding the deplorable, suicidal policy 
of a small section of its advocates, the Government 
did not desire to burke the question, which was 
clearly one upon which the new House of Com- 
mons should pass its opinion.” Now these same 
“suicidal excesses” had their origin, not in the 
refusal of the House of Commons to enfranchise 
women, but in the fact that Mr. AsquirH not only 
declined to receive deputations of women, but 
obstinately refused the Commons facilities for 
passing into law those expressions of desire for 
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woman suffrage which a large majority of its mem- 
bers had pronounced. The incongruity of a cham- 
pion of popular rights setting himself to muzzle 
the mouths of the people’s representatives has been 
a stumbling-block to a large portion of the Liberal 
party, and this obvious preparation for a surrender 
that. will “save the face” of the Prime Minister is 
a remarkable testimony to the strength and success 
of the militant suffragists. 


The ‘Times’ Dinners 

The Times of this town has picked a page out 
of the book of that big paper printed down in 
Buenos Ayres—the one whose name we never can 
recall and could not pronounce correctly, anyway 
—the one that gives a tea-party every day of its 
life for the joy and edification of all comers. 
Away up in its high tower the Times has a good- 
sized room dedicated to friendliness, and there 
it gives an interesting dinner whenever suitable 
oceasion offers. Last winter Lord NortHcuirrr 
and Marconi were special guests, a short time 
ago Prary was honored, and last week the 
prosperous-looking directors of the Associated 
Press came in for their share of the viands and 
tickle-waters, which incidentally are transported 
through a tunnel under the Subway from a hotel 
across the street. The procedure varies little. 
President Ocus presides and makes happy remarks 
about those who are asked to say a few words; 
Partner Reick sits somewhat apart with other 
financiers and discusses: current affairs in the low 
and decorous tones affected by solid citizens; 
Assistant-Publisher Witty flits to and fro, en- 
livening the guests with merry quips; and Editor 
MILLER, who is a trained orator, closes the pro- 
ceedings with an outburst of calm eloquence. 

Everybody who is asked goes except the Herald 
people, whose attitude toward the Times is shaped 
by a lamentable spirit of aloofness. But Mr. Lorp 
of the Sun and young Mr. Putirzer of the World 
and the talented Mr. Oapen of the Hvening Post 
and the energetic Messrs. Sropparp and Straus 
of the Mail and Globe, respectively, almost in- 
variably attend and seem to enjoy themselves 
thoroughly. We seem to recall, too, the presence 
of the able Mr. BrisBANeE upon one occasion, but 
we are not sure. It may have been somewhere 
else. Mr. Hearst seldom goes out. Besides, he 
had a most interesting party at dinner himself 
that evening last week, and had to stay at home 
to help entertain. 

One of the regular speakers at these Times 
functions is Mr. Scuirr, the distinguished banker 
and philanthropist, who is listened to with par- 
ticular attentiveness. Another important banker 
who often addresses the party is Mr. VANDERLIP 
of the big City Bank, but it is easy for him, as 
he is a practised orator. Mr. Snyper of the 
nearly-as-big Bank of Commerce and Mr. Frew 
of the not-quite-so-large Corn Exchange Bank are 
regular attendants, but always ask to be excused. 

At the latest dinner they had telephones rigged 
so that everybody could put a receiver to his ear 
and hear Caruso sing up at the Opera House one 
minute and Mr. Carnecie speak away off in Wash- 
ington the next. That was very interesting. 
Caruso was the better of the two, seeming less 
embarrassed. It was expected that President Tarr 
would address the audience in the same way, but 
for some reason the connection was not made. 
It was quite generally remarked that President 
ROOSEVELT would not have missed such a chance. 

Some time ago Mr. Ocus thought it would be 
a good idea to have the Times staff lunch in this 
room and listen to criticisms of the paper from 
distinguished observers. He first obtained, as an 
experiment, the services of President Murray 
Butter of Columbia, and seldom has so much 
been said and so well said; but unfortunately the 
saying took several hours, and for a time it looked 
as if there would be no paper the next day. They 
did manage to get it out somehow, but there will 
be no more luncheons for the present. The din- 
ners will have to suffice, and well they may. 
They are fine dinners, attended by competent 
and interesting people. Mr. Ocus deserves a 
vote of thanks for giving them, although, as a 
matter of fact, he gets more enjoyment out of 
them than anybody else because of his commend- 
able neighborly disposition. 


Our Mistake 

A letter, printed in the Wrekty of December 
4th, from General Horatio C. Kina, of Brooklyn, 
bore the head-line “From the President of the 
Loyal Legion.” General Kina writes to say that 
he is not the presiding officer, but a charter mem- 
ber (1866), and was chairman of the committee 
on resolutions with whose report he dissented. 
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The Pilgrim Son* 


We Yankees are accustomed, on these occasions, 
to laud the Pilgrim father. Simultaneously we 
almost invariably express sympathy for the Pil- 
grim mother who had to live with the Pilgrim 
father. Some of us who have been most highly 
blessed voice at times appreciation of the Pilgrim 
daughter. Let us now consider for a few moments 
the Pilgrim son. Has he, in the words of the 
fathers, kept the faith? Has he, in the modern 
language which you will more readily understand, 
made good? And what, if anything differing 
from his present performances, must he do to be 
saved ¢ 

The Puritan idea is familiar. It sprang from 
the spirit of revolt against untruth. It was a 
denial of the right of one human being to lord 
over other human beings. It recognized the fact 
that what a monarch has the power to confer 
he has the power to take away. Yet it did not 
espouse full liberty. Its fealty was to law; not 
to the changeable statutes made by men, but to 
the immutable ordinances of God. Chief among 
these was the inherent right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness which subsequently be- 
came the erux of the great Declaration. This 
right was the basis of government, not a con- 
cession from it. Out of the idea was crystallized 
our written Constitution, which still happily stands 
for steadfast principle as contrasted with the 
necessarily shifting expediency of ordinary enact- 
ment. The inherent prerogatives of mankind 
therein set forth constitute to this day our only 
monareh, and the chief subject of that monarch 
is government itself. To a Pilgrim father now 
living loyalty to an individual would be a mere 
sentiment lightly to be heeded. But fidelity to the 
Constitution would be to his mind expression of 
eonviction and of. faith, to be held fast, as the 
bulwark of human rights. 

This was the Puritan idea. It was new to a 
world that from the beginning had _ regarded 
government as the source and bestower of priv- 
ileges rather than as a servant deriving its own 
authority from and with the consent of those 
governed. Obviously sagacious administration 
was essential. So the far-seeing Joun Ropitnson 
addressed the Pilgrims upon embarkation thus: 

“Tet your wisdom and godliness appear by 
choosing such persons as do entirely love and 
will diligently promote the common good .. . not 
being like the foolish multitude, who more honor 
the gay coat than either the virtuous mind of the 
man or the glorious ordinances of God.” 

Such the admonition to the fathers! How well 
has it been heeded by the sons? If results may 
speak, showing the greatest portion of well-being 
to the greatest number and greatest variety of 
races ever gathered together, the record need not 
shame us. Intermittently, it is true, we have in- 
stalled a government of authorized caprice, one 
placing fickle statutes high above the fundamental 
law for the very reason that they do adapt them- 
selves so readily to personal whims; one incapable 
of appreciating the Puritan principle that natural 
rights are-absclute, and that when government 
assumes the power of discrimination itself violates 
the fundamental law and merits castigation; one 
so vain and near-sighted as to hold loyalty to 
itself even more praiseworthy than loyalty to the 
Constitution, the supreme guarantor of all per- 
sonal and political prerogatives; one heedless of 
the truth that the worst of despots is a class; 
one willing to discredit democracy by pandering 
to those who, like their progenitors from the be- 
ginning of time, wish to share the prosperity 
which they have not helped to create; one unable 
to understand that oppression of the rich for the 
benefit of the poor and oppression of the poor for 
the benefit of the rich are equally destructive of 
common liberty; one uncomprehending that to 
refuse the protection to property guaranteed by 
our fundamental law, even though it be ill gotten 
by previous generations, is like railing at the 
Almighty for sending rain upon the just and un- 
just alike; a government, in a word, embodying 
the exact antithesis of the Puritan idea and the 
very spirit of autocracy which drove that little 
company forth upon its pilgrimage. 

Such an administration we had under Jackson. 
Such doubtless our sons and grandsons—let us 
hope not ourselves—will have again. Well may 
we rejoice and be glad that we sit to-night under 
a magistracy, not of the spectacular nature sug- 
gested by Ropinson’s admonition against the gay 
coat so pleasing to the foolish multitude, but of 

*Speech of the editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY at the 
dinner of the New England Society of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia, December 22, 1909. 















the “virtuous mind of the man” who holds in 
reverence “the ordinances of God”; one appre- 
ciative of the fact that not only is this a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men, but that gov- 
ernment itself is a subject and not a despot; one 
knowing that law is a growth and not a spasm; 
one aware that human nature cannot be remade 
by statute and that the State cannot hope to do 
effectively the work of the Church; one sensible 
that, while government may and should wisely 
limit the privileges of press, persons, and prop- 
erty for the common good, it must not and 
shall not violate the rights of either; that it may 
regulate, but not control; a magistracy fully awake 
to the certainty that no two generations are alike 
and that changed conditions require changed di- 
rection, but that all things should be done decently, 
in order and cautiously as befits a sober, prudent 
people, a magistracy whose head is a Pilgrim son 
imbued with understanding and love of Puritan 
principles directly bequeathed to him by the Pil- 
grim fathers, 

Do we of New England ancestry believe this 
to be true? If so, where lies our duty? Time 
comes when carping and fault-finding greet the 
noblest efforts of every administration. To whom 
under such circumstances can a magistrate right- 
fully look for support and confidence if not to 
those who, while often disagreeing and honestly 
criticising, are of the same mind respecting funda- 
metals and steadfast in the faith of the fathers? 
To whom if not to us has a Pilgrim President 
the absolute right to say: Uphold my hands in 
all good works and in all well-meaning so long 
as I safeguard the basic law? Hear what Gov- 
ernor WiNTHROP said: 

“There is a liberty of corrupt nature, which 
is inconsistent with authority, impatient of re- 
straint, the enemy of truth and peace, and all 
the ordinances of God are bent against it. But 
there is a civil, a moral, a federal liberty, which 


consists in every one’s enjoying his property and, 


having the henefit of the laws of his country; a 
liberty of that only which is just and good; for 
this liberty you are to stand with your lives.” 
Mark the comprehensiveness of the definition 
and the sharpness of the distinetion. The differ- 
enee is that which lies between faulty man and 
immutable truth, between love of expediency and 
fealty te principle, between the power of physical 
force and the weight of noble example. The task 
of the Pilgrim fathers was to clear the ground 
and sow the seed. That of the sons is to keep 
the fields free from tares till they shall become, 
in the words o¥ the beloved disciple, “white for 
the harvest.” To that end let strive the spirits of 
unity, tolerance, and fraternity in aid of a Pil- 
grim President, who clearly has resolved—what- 
ever else betide—to reconcile a nation. Loyalty 
io such a magistracy is no mere sentiment for 
an individual; it is fidelity to human rights sunk 
deep in the heart of the Puritan idea and written 
by master hands into our inviolate Constitution. 
For this liberty and this duty, Pilgrim sons of 
Pilgrim sires, you are to “stand with your lives.” 





The Northern Genius 

THe great and beautiful exposition of Dutch paint- 
ings at the Metropolitan Museum in New York has 
been for most of us, probably in essence as well as in 
speech, the tembrandt exhibition.” We lingered 
longest’ over those great canvases, unequal as they 
were in value, spiritual and technicat, of that troubled 
and mysterious genius; we pondered most deeply the 
extraordjnary power of ochres and umbers and golds 
embroidered, of black that is luminous and searlet 
that is dim, to awaken reverberations of uneasy pleas- 
ure, of sympathy and vague self-pity, of wonder and 
inarticulate self-questionings that lurk in the most ee- 
cult and forgotten recesses of consciousness. Lovers 
of unclouded beauty, the divine self-liberty of the Greek 
marbles, the subtle and conscious grace of Italian 
painting, will never, in their secret hearts, care great- 
ly for ReMBRANDT except as an alien and exotic prod- 
uct. With him rather stand such as have the northern 
temperament — a’ temperament vaguely confused, op- 
pressed; whose earthly stuff was kneaded in the vast 
darkness of Teutonie forests, fashioned of rock and 
frost. tempered by late, reluctant sunlight, stamped 
with inexpressible desires and inexplicable terrors. 

We are used to the touching figures of the sun- 
child, the soul naturally southern, set by mischance 
beneath a northern sky. withering and pining for a 
blander warmth, for the eternal summer. It has 
stocked a whole literature, from WINCKELMANN 
through GorrnHe and Herne. down to Mr. MAURICE 
Hewterr and Mr. Epwarp Hutton. But we forget 
too often that the converse is also true; there are chil- 
dren, doomed to the year-long heat and glare, who 
sicken for the strong, glad winds, the northern stream- 
ers trembling across pale night skies, the untroubled 
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white of wintry islands, the threatening moan of cold 
north seas, the terrible spiritual blue of towering ice- 
bergs. Their dreams by day and night, under the 
chemical glare of the pitiless southern sun, or under 
the far, black, gold-studded skies of the soft and balmy 
nights, are all of kecn, cold winds slapping the spirit 
alive, exhilarating and awakening the energies, setting 
the blood to swift, glad flow. They want an antagonist, 
and under mere tenderness and softness they suffer 
and wilt. 

You may easily tell them apart—the two tempera- 
ments; for the one loves the sun as a cat, the ardent 
rays flaming in her yellow fur as she stretches her 
claws and suns herself voluptuously; but the other 
loves it as a dog who’ once in a way moves slowly from 
the shadow of the wall and thaws his bones a little. 
So Englishmen, as a rule, feel the sun; MEREDITH, 
tor instance, and SHAKESPEARE, the last having nowhere 
in all his poetry a good word for the south. Your 
Hyperboreans love, indeed, the gay, clear colors of the 
wayside flower; red of poppy, blue of chicory, the 
hue of violet and dandelion, but they love them only 
as wrought patterns upon the vast spread of shadow, 
gay waifs on the border of black and tufted forests; 
they love faint rays of sunlight between the long, 
cool twilights at either end of day, or a fleeting glimpse 
of summer emerging from the long, dark sleep of winter 
that covers two-thirds of the year. They love the 
clear, bright tones, in the intricate polyphony of the 
seventeenth century, which seems to modern ears all 
on one plane, though loveliest of patterns, a heavenly 
arabesque. These represent their genius at its happi- 
est moments; moments as brief and rare as their fleet- 
ing springs, the buried harvests of the septentrion. 
Like clouds rolling up against the equinox, harmonies 
thicken and colors darken; BEETHOVEN builds up great 


full chords; RemMBraNpt amasses his shadows, tone 


upon tone. The one shakes the soul, the other troubles 
it. Not insignificant of the north is this, that the 
two who express its proper genius perhaps.at great- 
est, in the two purest arts of sound and light, should 
have been in their own lives so, as we say, darkened, 
so troubled and terrible. “O God!” cries Hamlet, 
“T could be bounded in a nut-shell and think myself 
a king of infinite space—were it not that I have bad 
dreams!” 

What reverberations the cry awakens, like a closing 
door that echoes down interminable* corridors and in- 
commensurable passages! We of the north have had 
bad dreams, too many of us, and the dreams walk 
in the sun and we know not day from night or pain 
from pleasure or real from seeming. But we love our 
dreams and shadows and will not exchange them for 
narrow, hard, and definite lines hemming us in. As 
the sick man turns and turns again, seeking rest, so 
we are eonsecrated to the eternal search; we try the 
religions of the East and the inventions of the West 
and come back wearily to the faith of our fathers 
or the vague sense of a brotherhood of man. LEONARDO 
sets down in his note-book a memorandum, “ Not to 
desire the impossible.” Bacon takes the whole of 
knowledge for his province; but we invent a philosophy 
of the unknowable. We desire—we know not what, 
but always the unattainable; and under everything 
there lies the great fear of we know not what—of the 
“ Lords of Life and Death,” of nature which is destiny, 
of existence which is unconquerable. 

The Anglo-Saxon melancholy is the most terrible 
power the human heart ever conceived; by comparison 
the vaunted Celtie melancholy is as a young girl weep- 
ing over her dead dove. But the Anglo-Saxon mel- 
ancholy and awe brought forth the strongest force 
in the world—the Anglo-Saxon fortitude; and it went 
down into the pit of hell and brought forth the key 
of heaven, and in the fires of hell it brewed out of 
poison the cordial of immortality. Does BrowNtNo’s 
optimism seem a strange growth of the black fen, 
and HENLEY’s savage courage an unlikely blossom? 
Both are rooted in the depths of the racial conscious- 
ress and both have the healing potency reserved to 
recognized affinity. Yes, if not the goal of life, then 
life itself must be the good; if not accomplishment. 
then ceaseless endeavor; if not success, then perpetual 
overcoming; if not repose, triumphant labor. If this 
is so, we of the north may hold our heads high and 
square our shoulders, knowing ourselves quite literally 
every one a conqueror, Courage and strength come 
when we cease saying “I want” and begin to say 
“7 will.’ Courage and strength to face the shadows 
and all our bad dreams. The will may be the only 
thing left a man, but it is also the only thing needfui. 
If experience and not happiness is the end of life, then 
the mists and apprehensions and indeterminate terrors 
are of the very soul-stuff itself. 

The northern genius will never be clear or sure 
or untroubled. It will live in the shadows, it will have 
dark places for its dreams to hide, and it will always 
loathe perpetual clear light, unending sound and 
brightness. It is akin to the ancient earth forces 
whose power is not yet dead. For it is those who 
sit in darkness who most passionately seek the source 
whence all light flows, and with tears and blood they 
will seek it, unresting and indomitable. The inward 
light is the true light. The great mystics have all been 
of this northern temper, only they were refined like 
silver in the furnace, made from time to time radiant, 
assured, ecstatic. Mr. MAUuRICE MAETERLINCK, aris- 
ing among the very fens and forests of the north sea- 
shore, offers us just the initiation, the purification, the 
ultimate account of things that we can best accept. 
We are warped, if you will, stunted, purblind, and we 
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cannot bear full light; the way of Demeter and 
Orpheus, the way of the blithe Francis and cheerful 
Theresa, are impossible to us. But to the northern 
kind speaks the northern mind; a soul that sees as 
we see, a soul that pierces the mists, charms the 
terrors, interprets the incognizable. His words are 
hard to detach from context; they are not like. cup 
and platter that can be fetched out and handed about 
in the daylight. By shadowy manifestations, luminous 
adumbrations, they indicate what they will not utter. 
But his summons to us is much the same as the testi- 
mony of another, an austere and tempestuous soul, 
visionary, tormented, shadowed by, all the clouds and 
darkness that lightened and thundered once above 
the crest of Sinai—a call to illumination and uncon- 
querable hope. “For I am_ persuaded,” he urges, 
passionately—*‘ I am ‘persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God.” 





Correspondence 


GENIUS A BY-PRODUCT 
CurcaGo, ILu., October 30, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn,—I was much interested in the letter of “ L. 
C. W.” appearing in October 30th issue, but regret 
to note that he has fallen into the very error, that 
of striving for materialistic greatness, which he so 
roundly condemns. It is generally admitted that “ the 
measure of a nation’s greatness in the history of 
civilization is the genius it produces,” but with this 
granted, does it follow that we should change our goal, 
that of commercial supremacy for intellectual su- 
premacy? Is not one end as hollow as the other, and 
are they not both materialistic in the sense of. not 
being spiritual or altruistic? At least before entering 
into a race for intellectual supremacy let us, as 
“L. C. W.” suggests, adopt the old Socratic method 
and see whether we are on the right track. 

I for one believe that the better relation of man 
to man is what we are here to establish—the loving 
of one’s neighbor as oneself. I believe that if there 
were more cheerful giving of things which one would 
part with at an actual sacrifice there would be fewer 
of the suicides to which “I. C. W.” calls attention. 
I believe that suicides are usually the result of self- 
ishness on the part of others or self-centred activity 
on the part of the principal. I do not believe in a 
nation of geniuses with poverty, crime, misery, and self- 
indulgence as a background. I believe that Christ 
did more good than Shakespeare, and that a nation 
of individuals, each acting unselfishly, meekly, chari- 
tably, patiently, loving one another, without  self- 
indulgence, anger, lust, covetousness, vanity, or self- 
slavery —I helieve that such a nation, whether its 
record be emblazoned in the hall of fame for a hun- 
dred years or a million, is the nation one should work 
to establish. ; 

The Lord in my opinion did not put us here with 
the injunction, “ Raise a Shakespeare, a Wagner, a 
Goethe, a Rembrandt, or a Cesar.” He said: ‘“ Love 
one another, understand life—yourself and your fellow 
man. Treat him as you would yourself and geniuses 
will be added unto you.” And it seems to me that 
this is the end of our struggle, and that as the cycles 
come round era after era we are constantly approach- 
ing nearer to that point. 

I am, sir, 
Wa rer I’. WALLACE. 


OUR VIEWS GET SOME SUPPORT 
4 Brooktyn, N. Y., December 1, 1909. 

To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—As a subscriber to HARPER’S WEEKLY, and as 
a temperance man and a believer in toleration for the 
opinions of others, permit me to express my admiration 
of your refusal to be frightened or coerced by the 
ravings of your prohibition readers who affect to see 
so much harm in your frank avowal of the opinion 
that beer is not necessarily a deleterious beverage and 
that prohibition is not the best way to deal with the 
liquor problem. When will well-meaning people cease 
to attribute base or mercenary motives to those who 
do not agree with them upon matters of opinion? The 
United States Congress was frightened by well-meaning 
but misguided people into abolishing the army canteen. 
I for one am glad that the editors of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
are made of sterner stuff. 

L am, sir, 
KEpwakp C. BILLLNGs. 


“GOING SOME” 
Parts, Texas, December 1, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—Yott are “going some” when you print so 
liberal and so broad-minded an article as the one 
recently appearing under the head of “ Retreats.” You 
have many readers, among the three millions of Catho- 
lics in this country, who are glad to see that you 
have nerve enough to print something good about the 
Church. 

Do you know that this church, the church of the 
masses, teaches first the love of God and next after 
the love of God comes love of country? Find a loyal 
Catholic and you find a loyal American citizen. 

You are not only to be congratulated on your atti- 
tude toward the Catholic church, but also on your 
change of heart toward the South. May you continue 
to grow in wisdom and knowledge of the great things 
of our glorious country. 

I am, sir, 
EventTiA T. KIRKPATRICK. 
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ZF! ee the rest of the world has been 
5? looking forward with joyous an- 
V ticipation to a merry Christmas, a 
number of well-groomed, gray-haired, 
5 keen-eyed gentlemen in this country 
have been sitting up late o’ nights 
in their offices studying columns of 
figures, tables of distance, and anon 
conning some brief, business - like 
notifications to the effect that unless wages are ma- 
terially raised early in the coming year there will be 
such a railway strike as the United States has not 
experienced in a generation. 

‘To those anxious gentlemen with furrowed brows and 
rimless eye-glasses the well-browned turkey rampant 
which graced innumerable festive boards the last Thurs- 
day of November meant nothing. For the most part 
those gentlemen—the presidents and general managers 
of great railway systems—-had little appetite for the 
succulent fowl, nor for the flanking of celery, nor 
the accompaniment of mince pie and other trimmings. 
As for the air of Christmas festivity which follows 
on the trail of the noble bird and his accessories— 
it all appeared to them but a hollow mockery. 

Those gentlemen, you see, for some weeks have been 
confronting not a theory, but certain conditions laid 
down hard and fast, welded together, double-riveted, 
spiked, cemented, absolutely immovable. And reduced 
to its elements, divested of all superfluous language, 
the aforesaid conditions resolve themselves into this 
statement from the brotherhoods. 

“ Kither our wages are raised up or your railroads 
are tied up.” 

Plain, simple, unmistakable, isn’t it? Nothing am- 
biguous, or confused, about the language or its mean- 
ing or intent. Wherefore the presidents have some 
reason—a good deal of reason, in faect—to be anxious 
at this gladsome holiday season. 

The curious thing about the present railway situa- 
tion is that for once the presidents and their em- 
ployees are thoroughly agreed upon the point at issue 
—at least that is true of those among the railway 
presidents who have been willing to express their 
views on the subject. And it may be taken for granted 
that a lot of the other presidents who decline to talk, 
if indeed not all of them, share the opinion. Hereto- 
fore when a brotherhood of engineers, firemen, train- 
men, or telegraphers threatened a huge general strike 
which would tie up the business of the country, it has 
been the habit for railway officials to attack the posi- 
tion taken by the men; to claim that there was no 
reason for a strike; to show by every argument in 
their power that the men had no just grievance which 
could not be settled with fairness to both parties. 

But this time it is different. The men say that 
the cost of living has advanced to a point where they 
cannot support their families at the present rate of 





wages. “Food has gone up and up. Clothing is 
higher and higher. Fuel is more costly. The price 


of every necessary as well as of every comfort of life 
has soared so high that when we get our pay-envelope 
it is simply impossible to settle bills at the grocer’s, 
the butcher's, the dry-goods store, the coal-vard. We 
can't afford to have the doetor when the baby is 
ailing or to pay for proper medicines. We can’t buy 
shoes and rubber boots for the older children.” 

Then quietly, without threat, without regard for 
consequences, they conclude with a plain, simple state- 
ment—a statement that is made as a matter of fact 
and which is as definite, as final, as it is grim— 

“Tf you do not raise our wages so that we can 
support our wives and children—ire strike.” 

That is what the present situation amounts to in 
the railway world of the United States this Christmas 
season of the vear 1909. 

The decision, unlike some others in the past. was 
not: arrived at hastily without forethought. It was 
given the most eareful consideration by the brother- 
hoods. And few are the labor organizations, in this 
country at least, where there is displayed greater fore- 
sight, greater conservatism, more wisdom. Perhaps in 
none is the question of a general strike more carefully 
considered. For the brotherhoods are not  officered 
with men of anarcinistie tendency; and brotherhood 
ollicials realize that » general tie-up of American rail- 
roads would mean for the time being national business 
paralysis. A complete shutting down of railway trans- 
portation would be as disastrous to manufacture and 
commerce as war with a great foreign Power and in- 
vasion of our territory by the enemy. A general shut- 
ting-down of transportation over large sections of the 
country, with the consequent cessation of freight and 
passenger traflic, might mean conditions as serious as 
were experienced in the last panie—from which, be it 
remembered, the nation has but recently emerged. 

The brotherhood oflicers know these facts. They are 
not fools—far from it. They have thought it over, 
talked it over, considered it, and debated it from 
every side. Do they want to see business prostrated, 
mines shut down, factories idle, stores discharging 
clerks, teamsters, bookkeepers? Do they want to get 
word from the butcher and the baker that, owing to 
hard times, credit is shut off? To receive notice from 
the landlord that he must have his rent money on the 
dot to meet his own obligations? Naturally, they do 
not. Those are about the last conditions the brother- 
hood officers want to bring about. Yet they are con- 
fronted with one other fact that has been proved to 
their own satisfaction beyond a doubt: the railway 
employees cannot pay living expenses to-day with the 
wages of yesterday. It is either a matter of running 
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behind month after month, getting deeper and deeper 
into debt—or getting higher wages. And at this 
juncture the only way they can see whereby to obtain 
higher wages is to demand them. It is a pretty tough 
condition all around. 

Now the strange thing about the matter, the curi- 
ous thing—one might say the highly satisfactory 
feature of it—is that in their statements of griev- 
ance the railway employees are endorsed, backed up, 
by the railway presidents! At least by such as are 
willing to speak of the matter one way or another. 

Listen to the words of one of these presidents—the 
head and front, the brain and heart and mainspring, 
of one of the greatest railroad systems in the world. 
I called upon him recently by appointment in his 
office in an Eastern city. 

“Yes,” the railway president admits in answer to 
your question, “the brotherhoods are formulating 
demands for higher wages. . . .” 

He pauses, thinking rapidly for a moment, then 
pulls a bulky envelope from an inner pocket. 

“ As a matter of fact,” he continues, earnestly, “ not 
merely are they formulating demands, but they have 
made demands for higher wages. Here they are.” 

He taps the bulky envelope and replaces it in his 
pocket. Then he turns and facgs his visitor squarely. 

“Tf we grant those demands,” he goes on, quietly, 
“our lines will have to find somehow, somewhere, the 
means for paying an increase in wages during next year 
of considerably more than three millions of dollars.” 

“Of how much?” the visitor exclaims in surprise. 

“More than three millions of dollars—much more. 
This, of course, in excess of what we are paying now.” 

There is another pause, broken this time by the 
visitor, who asks: “Is there any justice in such 
demands? Should they be granted?” 

The president flames up suddenly and one fist comes 
down on his shimmering mahogany table. 

“* Justice!’ ” he echoes. “* Should they be granted ?” 
Yes, sir!—emphatically they should be granted. What 
these brotherhoods say is true, every word of it. They 
say that the increases of their wages have not kept 
pace with the increase in their living expenses, and 
they are right. How many salaried men, or men 
drawing regular daily wages, do you know whose 
earnings have increased as fast as living expenses 
have risen? Do you know any such class of men? 
I don’t, and I’m free to say so. Certainly the mem- 
bers of the railway brotherhoods cannot be included 
in any such class.” 

I repeated to the railroad president a few words 
spoken on the same subject not long ago by the gen- 
eral manager of a great system with headquarters 
east of the Alleghanies. This official had been equally 
emphatie in saying that his engineers, trainmen, fire- 
men, and others ought to be paid more money, con- 
sidering the present state of living expenses. At the 
time this general manager spoke we happened to be 
travelling together in a fast train bound for New York. 

“Let us take a concrete example as an illustration,” 
he had said. “Take the engineer of this very train 
we are on. I know the man—know him well. He has 
been at work on this road for eighteen years, and now 
he is earning $3.80 per day. Perhaps that rate of 
wages would have been sufficient for him fifteen years 
ago or ten or eight. But in all these years every- 
thing has been going up, up, up, from rent to shoe 
leather; and this engineer’s family has been growing, 
too, both in years and in size. Now take an engineer 
in such a position and imagine what it would be if 
he were worried over the rent, nervous as to his grocery 
account, anxiously lying awake when he should be 
sound asleep, figuring and figuring in his mind how to 
make both ends meet. ... I tell you,” the general 
manager had concluded, earnestly, “ it isn’t wise or even 
safe for an engineer in that kind of a nervous state to 
be put in charge of an important passenger-train.” 

The president on whom I was ealling listened at- 
tentively to the words which had been spoken pre- 
viously by the other official, the general manager, and 
agreed with the sentiment expressed. Then I said, 

“What are the railroads going to do about this 
demand for an increase in wages?” 

*“T don’t know,” the president admitted. “ But one 
thing I am sure of—we cannot grant the increase 
unless we ourselves can obtain increased - income. 
We have just been getting in shape again after the 
panic. For a year and a half every item of expense 
that could be cut down ias cut down. Improvements 
to terminals, grades, sidings, were stopped wherever 
possible. We ceased buying equipment of all kinds, 
and when the onrush of good business came with a 
bang early this autumn we simply had to order cars, 
engines, and so on to take care of it. In consequence 
we incurred heavy obligations, and we simply haven't 
got the money to pay the higher wages asked. There 
is only one way out of the difficulty that I can see, 
and that is to have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission grant us permission to charge ten per cent. 
increase in our freight rates. If this should be done 
everything would run smoothly, the railroads would be 
prosperous once more, and their employees would 
prosper with them. 

“Why, it is simply preposterous,” he continued, “ to 
force the railroads to continue the old freight rates 
when the roads have to pay higher prices for every- 
thing themselves.” ; 

“Ts any effort being made to persuade the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to grant you an increase 
in freight rates?” 

“ Well, rather,” the president answered, dryly. “ But 
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nobody can tell at this stage of the proceedings what 
its decision will be.” 

It may be remarked here that railroad managements 
of the country regard the necessity for increased 
freight as being so urgent that certain well-groomed, 
anxious gentlemen have of recent weeks abruptly left 
their large, quiet offices and hastened to Washington, 
there to lay the matter before the President of the 
United States himself, in the hope that perhaps he 
might see his way clear to advising with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; at any rate, in order 
to make sure that there will be no sudden ‘ come- 
back” on the railroads, no burst of outraged public 
opinion, no further drastic action by one State Legis- 
lature after another, if the possible strike should not 
be averted. 

One of the most far-sighted of the important rail- 
way presidents long since anticipated just such con- 
ditions as are now confronting the country. Two years 
ago he realized that the tremendous advance in living 
expenses meant that sooner or later his army of em- 
ployees would have to have an increase in wages; 
that the cost of materials of every kind and descrip- 
tion was going up, and that before long the roads 
would simply be compelled to obtain increased rates 
from either passenger or freight traffic or else be 
unable to continue business indefinitely, because no 
business on earth can forever keep on paying more 
and more for supplies and pay-roll while its rate of 
receipts remains stationary. Any general increase in 
passenger rates was found to be impracticable, so he 
started out on a campaign to show the country—the 
manufacturers, farmers, mine-owners, merechants—that 
a ten-per-cent. increase in freight rates was not mere- 
lv advisable, but imperative. He wrote articles, gave 
newspaper interviews, delivered addresses before var- 
ious organizations, and, of course, met with severe 
opposition from large shippers of all kinds, who saw 
no reason why they should be compelled to pay more 
for transporting their goods. 

“ But you won’t have to pay more in the end,” this 
president insisted. ‘ An increase of ten per cent. in 
freight rates would be distributed throughout eighty 
or ninety millions of people, so that the individual 
consumer who purchases goods at retail would hardly 
know that any increase had been granted. - Let us look 
fairly and squarely at the matter, taking the case of 
a housekeeper in New York, for instance. She orders 
from her butcher two and one-quarter pounds of Chi- 
cago dressed beef, which costs her sixty-seven cents. 
The present charge for freight on that beef from 
Chicago to New York is one cent. If freight rates 
are advanced ten per cent. the increased freight wouid 
cost just one mill, one-tenth of a cent, remember. 
The housekeeper could order two and one-quarter 
pounds of that beef for ten days running before the 
extra freight rate we ask for would amount to one 
cent. Under exactly'the same conditions she could 
get three and one-half pounds of ham or bacon or 
three and one-half pounds of lard from Chicago, and 
she could repeat her order on any one of these things 
ten times before the increased freight rate would 
amount to a single cent. 

“Tn other words,” he continued, “if the freight 
increase when made should be ten per cent. of the 
present rates the increase in the freight charge would 
amount to but ONE CENT on a shipment of, for ex- 
ample, twenty-two and one-fifth pounds of dressed beef, 
or eighty-three and one-third yards of woollen cloth, 
or fifty-nine hats, or eleven suits of clothes, or fifty-five 
and one-half pounds of breakfast food—which few 
housekeepers would object to paying if they could 
thus put the railway systems of the United States in 
a prosperous condition, raise the wages of a million 
of employees, and thereby bury the bugaboo of a gen- 
eral strike all over the country with its inevitable 
accompaniment of inconvenience to travellers, suffering 
to strikers and their families, hard times for thou- 
sands upon thousands of merchants and small shop- 
keepers, and the possible shutting down for a longer 
or shorter period of mines, mills, factories, and shops 
of every kind, size, and importance. This last possi- 
bility, of course, remote as it is, would mean national 
paralysis of business for the time being. The aver- 
age housekeeper who thinks at all would cheerfully 
pay an extra mill on small orders, or an extra cent 
of freight charge on large orders, to avoid the bugaboo 
which, some of the railroad officials claim, is hovering 
on the horizon.” 

But the average American housekeeper is a canny 
person, and she realizes that in many cases an ‘in- 
crease of ten per cent. in freight rates would be 
promptly seized upon by grasping shopkeepers as an 
excuse to boost retail prices away out of proportion. 
Especially in small communities, where there is little. 
if any, real competition among merchants, would this 
be likely to take place. The penny-wise and pound- 
foolish shopkeeper. having to pay ten per cent. in- 
crease in his freight bill, might jump at the seeming 
excuse to mark his retail prices up five pez cent. or 
seven or even as much as ten. 

Now the average housekeeper who buys a bill of 
goods for $7.48 might be willing to pay two and a 
half cents additional, making her bill $7.50 or $7.51. 
if by doing so she could stave off another period of 
hard times. But she knows that in many and many 
a case her retail dealer would charge her not merely 
the two and one-half cents extra freightage involved, 
he would add several per cent. to his retail price, 
perhaps as much as ten per cent., and make her bill 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Ottawa team, forced back to their goal line, tries to check the Hamilton rush 


The line-up for a scrimmage—the ball is 
about to be snapped back to the quarterback 


The ball, which has come out of the scrimmage, is being passed to 


Hamilton crosses the Ottawa goal line for a touchdown 


A LESSON IN FPOOTBALL 


AN EXHIBITION GAME OF RUGBY FOOTBALL, THE*TYPE FROM WHICH THE AMERICAN GAME DEVELOPED, WAS PLAYED RECEN 


CITY, BY TWO CANADIAN TEAMS, THE HAMILTON TIGERS AND THE HAMILTON FOOTBALL CLUB. THE GAME WAS CLOSELY 


ICAN COLLEGE FOOTBALL COACHES AND EXPERTS 
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A Hamilton player, while on a wide run 
across the field, attempts to dodge a tackler 


CORTLANDT PARK, 


WATCHED BY 
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SOR N the progress of the world each 
er new invention, each advance along 
hitherto unusual lines, has brought 
with it always a new array of laws. 
> The telephone originated a large crop 
of them, known to the profession as 
“telephone laws.” The railroad has 
heaped up a mountain of statute- 

: books and volumes of decisions. And 
now the air-ship, the monoplane, the biplane, and all 
the other aerial brood are on the verge of becoming 
equally prolific as the creators of new fields of legal 
endeavor. 

Litigation involving the air above and the earth be- 
low, in jealous controversy over their respective rights, 
has begun already. The other day. a man who flew 
over Paris was fined a louis ($4) for breaking a 
municipal police ordinance. He had simply “ aero- 
plangd ” above the city, but thereby had unwittingly 
transgressed a law, new-made but complete with all its 
penalties. From France also comes the news that the 
octroi duties (paid at the gates of Paris) will, in 
future, be collected also from those who arrive in 
that city by air. Switzerland and Germany have 
begun to pass laws applying to, air travel, and there 
exist already in those countries, as well as in France, 
something in the nature of aerial highways, together 
with the first rules for regulating traffic thereon. 

In the United ‘States and in England there has been 
little progress as yet toward clearly defined codes of 
aerial law. In this country, a few weeks ago, the 
Federal, State, and municipal governments suddenly 
appeared to realize that fleets of air-ships might be 
an imminent possibility, and that individual aviators 
by the hundreée probably would be flying about over the 
country before long. It is just proposed, for one thing, 
that the States establish “ sky highways ” by condemn- 
ing strips of the upper air, setting them aside and 
taking title, precisely as though they were land. 

This is the most definite suggestion made as yet— 
with one remarkable exception. That is, that some 
prominent property-owner and one or both of the 
Wrights, or Curtiss, should get together, engage 
eminent counsel for each side, and start a friendly 
suit. One of these aviators, it is suggested, should fly 
aeross the property-owner’s land, the flight being care- 
fully observed by witnesses, and expert testimony being 
collated. Then the landowner should. sue the “ man- 
bird” for trespass. 

To those who have not studied the extremely in- 
teresting range of new possibilities and new problems 
opened up by the suddenly developing science of flying 
this may seem far-fetched and rather farcical. But it 
is the serious, thoughtful opinion of experts and of 
men very learned in the law. There is a maxim of the 
old Roman law regarding the rights of property that 
is as sound to-day as it ever was. It has been affirmed 
over and over again for centuries, and there is nothing 
on the statute-books of any nation to even lessen its 
force. It is that the right of a man in his real 
property lies not only on the ground itself, but ex- 
tends as far into the heavens as he can see. 

This principle has never yet been disputed or even 
argued in the courts. Aero experts as well as legal 
ones admit its force. Supposing it holds good under 
the new conditions, they now say, what then? 

A man can certainly prevent the public—any one 
to whom he does not give express permission—from 
walking, riding, driving, or jumping over his land. One 
does not need even to touch the ground to make it a 
question of trespass. Suppose a portion of a man’s 
property consisted of a strip of ground three feet wide 
and a hundred feet long. There is no question but 
what he could prevent any ‘one from jumping over it, 
either afoot or on horseback. Such are his primary 
property rights, definitely fixed by both statute and 
common law. Since this is true, could not the same 
property-owner prevent a man in an air-ship from 
flying over a larger piece of ground, even though he 
sailed high above it and no more than his shadow 
touched the earth? If this be good law, does it make 
any difference how far above the ground the air-ship 
may be? Is it not trespass just the same? 

These are the questions that are puzzling aviators 





and lawyers. By way of answer, men who are skilled 
in the theory of law say that another view may be 
taken of it; that those who made the Roman law, long 
ago, could not have foreseen that a time would ever 
come when men would actually fly. Thus, they argue, 
new conditions of life, hitherto-unrealized, have arisen, 
and new laws must be framed to fit those conditions. 

In this country and in England all this is literally 
“in the air” as yet, and the experts have no idea of 
the position they may have to take eventually. 
Aviators, experimenters. and capitalists who have in- 
vested in the fascinating new game—comprising a body 
of thousands of clear-minded men as against hundreds 
of even a year ago—acknowledge that they have no 
idea what their legal rights are, and that open dis- 
cussion of the matter for a time is the only thing. 
These men are not even divided into opposing camps. 
When opinions .vary the opponents agree that each 
cther’s view has much merit in it. 

To many the questions may not seem important. 
What real difference, after all, does it make in a 
practical sense whether a man who owns a twenty-five- 
foot lot in Chicago, New York, or London has title 
also to the air a hundred feet or a thousand feet above 
it? How does it concern him whether a man flies over 
his property or not? Right here, however, comes the 
very big question of damages. 

Supposing an air craft sailing over a house or a 
yard meets with any sort of a minor accident—some 
part breaks and falls? That is a reasonable possibility. 
Suppose that the air-ship itself falls or at least comes 
down unexpectedly and with force? In any of these 
events damage, large or small, might be done to the 
property beneath. or some person on it might be 
injured or even killed. The risk exists and, according 
to the laws as they now stand, a property-owner has 
the same right to protection as he would have in de- 
manding that a stranger should not drive an auto- 
mobile across his lawn, even though there was every 
chance that the lawn would not be injured at all. 

The argument now made is that eventually, with 
the multiplication of air-ships that seems bound to 
come, the landowner may be in constant peril. With 
air-ships now giving only an occasional spectacular 
exhibition at rare intervals, and generally in remote 
places or on exhibition grounds, it is no practical 
question at all, but it may be soon one of much im- 
portance, especially as the sport in all likelihood will 
quickly develop a host of daredevil aviators. 

“Clearly,” says Sir Frederick Pollock, an eminent 
jurist of England, in discussing some of these new legal 
aspects of aviation, “it would be a trespass to sail 
over another man’s land in a balloon (much more in 
a controllable air-ship) at a level within the height 
of ordinary buildings, and it might be a nuisance to 
keep a balloon hovering over the land at even a 
greater height.” 

This brings up a question that is now being debated 
actively in England and to some extent here: if an 
aeroplane can be restrained by injunction from passing 
over any given piece of private property. It is not 
alone a question of actual or even of possible damage, 
hut simply whether a landowner should be forced to 
run any chances. In England a question so similar as 
to have great interest in this connection has come up 
and the law regarding it has been interpreted. This is: 
Has one man a right to shoot over or across another 
man’s land, provided he never sets foot on it, never 
touches any part of it? The Bench in England has 
said No, and injunctions have been granted against 
such shooting. Here is part of an opinion by an 
English judge on this point: ; 

“It is said that no damage was proved to have 
arisen to the plaintiff” (note this especially). “In 
one sense that is true... . Still ... the traversing 
of the land by the bullets in the use of the one- 
thousand-yards range is not unattended with risk, and 
certainly it will cause a.not unreasonable alarm which 
renders the occupation of that part of the farm less 
enjoyable than the plaintiff is entitled to have it. I 
am satisfied, therefore, that the plaintiff has a legal 
grievance.” 

hg this Sir Frederick Pollock has given an opinion 
also. 
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“It does not seem possible on the principles of fhe 
common law,” he says, * to assign any reason why any 
entry above the surface should not also be a trespass, 
unless indeed it can be said that the scope of possible 
trespass is limited by that of effective possession, 
which might be the most reasonable rule. As regards 
shooting, it would be strange if we could object to 
shots being fired point blank across our land only in 
the event of actual injury being caused, the passage 
of the foreign body in the land above our soil being 
thus a mere incident in a distinct trespass to person 
or property.” 

In other words, is or is not passage throygh the air 
over property, without regard to how high"it may be, 
a trespass? And if it is, what is the aviator to do 
in flying? Will he be restricted to “lanes” in the 
air above property condemned for that purpose? An 
award of one cent made to each owner has been sug- 
gested by Lyttleton Fox of the Aero Club of New York. 

The court decisions in England, noted above, leave 
these novel questions still unsettled. A justice of 
the Supreme Court of New York, Judge James W. 
Gerard, had an interesting comment to make the other 
day. He stated that there seemed to be no question 
but what a man actually did own the air above his 
property and could do as he pleased with it, so far as 
trespass went. He might say, “ No air-ships allowed 
above this property,” and he could enforce it. He 
could bring suit against any man who flew over his 
land. 

“ But,” continued Judge Gerard, “such an owner 
could not recover more than six cents damages unless 
the aviator caused some damage to the property. It 
would be simply a case of ‘injury without damage.’ ”” 

Judge Gerard’s opinion is that an aeronaut cannot 
be restricted from flying anywhere he pleases, and that 
the air is “a way of necessity.” Some one else has 
said that the “ first successful human flight made the 
air a highway.” Another lawyer asserts that there 
can be no “ effective possession” of the upper air by 
the landowner. This view of the case seems to be 
the one taken in’Switzerland and Germany. 

The ownership of the air, according to Lyttleton Fox, 
of New York, who has become something of an 
authority on this question, and who read a paper on 
ihis subject before the Aero Club, is qualified and not 
absolute. Except for the possibility of property or of 
human beings being struck by a falling object from 
an air-ship or by a wrecked air-ship itselfi—which would 
be a definite injury carrying damages with it—he 
argues that there would be no destruction of the rights 
of property. He speaks of air-ship lines running over 
fixed routes as one of the possibilities of the future. 
With these he considers franchises would be necessary, 
and that consent from and compensation to the various 
property-owners would be needed also. 

Of course, in the event of damage, there is no dis- 
pute that the aviator would be liable, but the trouble 
is that it might not be possible to catch him. If his 
craft was five hundred or a thousand feet up in the 
sky it would be almost impossible to identify it when 
air-ships become a little less of a novelty than they 
are now. When that day comes the air-ship will be 
harder to stop than the fleeing automobile is now. 

Future legislation and legal restrictions will have to 
take all these matters into account, as there is sure to 
develop a certain large athount of recklessness among 
the air chauffeurs, just as there is now on land. So 
the rights of the plodding pedestrians and other folk 
will have to be safeguarded in some way. 

There is no instance as yet of an aviator having 
been brought into court to be punished. A _ balloon, 
however, and its aeronaut have appeared before the 
bar in England. At Roehampton, a London suburb, 
the other day, a balloonist’s grappling-iron broke 
some telephone wires, and the British government 
gravely collected sixteen shillings from the offender 
with which to repair the damage. A London law 
journal considers that this decision was highly im- 
portant, and says that even though the rights of the 
air have never been enforced, it does not follow that 
they do not exist. It reaffirms Blackstone’s ancient 
dictum that a man’s title to his land extends from the 
céntre of the earth to that of the heavens. 
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By Albert Bigelow Paine 


F. one wants to get a fair idea of 
the mixed population of Constan- 
tinople. when the city’s phantasma- 
goric life is in full swing, he may 
> walk slowly across the Galata 
bridge, or he may stand still and 
watch the kaleidoscope revolve. 
Every costume, every color and kind 
of fabric, every type of Oriental, 
will be represented there. It is a wild fancy-dress 
parade let loose—only that most of the bizarre cos- 
tumes are rather dingy and have the look of belonging 
to their wearers, and this is less likely to be so on an 
artificial occasion. 

The red fez predominates as to head-gear, and san- 
guinary waves of them go by. But there is every 
manner of turLan, too, and the different kinds are 
interesting. Some of them are bound with rope or 




















A beggar on the Galata bridge in Constantinople 


cord; some with twisted horsehair (and those are 
Bedouins, I believe); some are wound with white 
muslin—these are worn by priests—and some are 
wound or bound with green, which indicates that the 
wearer is a descendant of Mohammed himself—that 
is, a “Son of the Prophet.” ‘The Prophet seems to 
have a good many descendants—not so many as Israel 
had in the same length of time, but still an indus- 
trious showing. 

One might suppose that these wearers of the green 
turban would be marked for special honor, and _per- 
haps they are, but by no means are they all men of 
leisure. [ saw one wearer of the green tooling a tram 
to the Seven Towers, and another Son of the Prophet— 
a venerable man—-bowed beneath a great box loaded on 
his shoulders until his white beard and the rear eleva- 
tion of his trousers nearly dragged in the dust. 

I think, by the way, | was more interested in’ the 
Turkish trousers than in any other article of national 
dress. They are rather short as to leg, but what they 
lack in length they make up in width and general 
amplitude. There is enough goods in the average pair 
of Turkish trousers to make a whole suit of clothes, 
with material left for repairs. They are ridiculous 
enough from the front and from the rear, but L rather 
like a side view best. The long after-part has such a 
drooping pendulous swing to it, and one gets the full 
value of outline in profile and can calculate just what 
portion of it is occupied by the owner, and can lose 
himself in speculation as to what the rest is for. I 
like freedom and comfort well enough, too, in my 
clothes, but IT would not be willing to sacrifice in the 
length of my trousers for the sake of that laundry-bag 
effect in the rear. I can admire it, though, and I do, 
often. 

At the Stamboul end of the Galata bridge is the 
most picturesque group, I believe, in the Orient. <A 
coffee-house is there, and in front of it all the picture 
types of the East are gathered, with not a single Cau- 
easian face or dress. When I used to look at the 
gorgeously extravagant costumes and the _ flowing 
beards and patriarchal faces of the paintings and 
illustrations of the East, I said: “No, they do not 
really exist. They may have done so once, but not to- 
day. I have seen the Indian of my own country in 
his native sage-brush, and he is no longer the Indian 
of the pictures. His dress is adulterated with ready- 
made trousers and a straw hat; his face is mixed in 
color and feature; with the Orient it must be the 
same,” 

I was mistaken. All the picture people are collected 
here, and more than picture ever saw. No sober 
imagination could conceive the scene at the end of 


the Galata bridge. To present it a painter would 
have to inebriate himself, spill his colors all about 
ever the place and wind up with the jimjams. What 
do these people do there? They indulge in keyeff. 
There is no English word for keyeff—no word in any 
language, probably, except Turkish. It is not done 
in any other language. Keyeff is a condition of pure 
enjoyment, unimpaired even by thought. Over his 
coffee and nargileh the Turk will sit for hours in a 
thought vacancy which the Western mind can compre- 
hend no more than it can grasp the fourth dimension. 
It is not contemplation—that would require mental 
exercise. It is absence of thought—utter absence of 
effort—the condition for which the Western mind re- 
quires chloroform—it is oblivion. 

From the end of the Galata bridge the thronged 
streets diverge and into these a motley procession 
flows. Men of every calling under the sun—merchants, 
clerks, mechanics, laborers, peddlers, beggars, bandits 
—all men—or nearly all, for the Mohammedan woman 
mostly bides at home. . And it is just as well that she 
does, if one may judge from the samples. She is not 
interesting, I think. She may be, but my opinion is 
the other way. She dresses in a sort of domino, 
usually of dingy goods, her feet and ankles showing 
disreputable stockings and shoes. Even the richest 
silk garments, when worn by women—those one sees 
on the street—have a way of revealing disgusting 
foot-gear and hosiery. No, the Mohammedan woman 
is not interesting and she has no soul. I believe the 
Prophet decided that, and I agree with him. If she 
had one—a real feminine soul—she would be more 
particular about those details. 

The Turk is a dingy person altogether and his city 
is unholy in its squalor. Yet the religion of these 
people commands cleanliness. Only the command was 
not clear enough as to terms. The Prophet bade his 
followers to be as cleanly as possible. There was lati- 
tude in an order like that and they have béen widening 
it ever since. I don’t believe they are as “clean as 
possible.” They pray five times a day and they wash 
before prayer, but they wash too little and pray too 
nuch for the best results. I mean so far as outward 
appearance is concerned. Very likely their souls are 
perfect. 

At all events they are sober. The Prophet com- 
manded abstinence, and T saw no drunkenness. There 
are no saloons in Constantinople. One may buy 
* brandy-sticks ”—canes with long glass phials con- 
eealed in them and a tiny glass for tippling—though 
J suspect these are mostly sold to visitors. 

You are in the business part of Constantinople as 
soon as you leave the bridge—in the markets and 
shops, and presently in the bazars. The streets are 
only a few feet wide and are swarming with men and 
beasts of burden, yet carriages dash through and the 
population -falls out of the way, cursing the “ Chris- 
tian dogs,” no doubt, in the ease of tourists. Yet 
let a carriage but stop and there is eager attention on 
every hand—a lavish willingness to serve, to dance 
attendance, to grovel, to do anything that will bring 
return. The excursionist, in fact, presently gets an 
idea that these people are conducting a sort of con- 
tinuous entertainment for his benetit—a permanent 
World’s Fair Midway Plaisance, as it were, where 
curious wares and sights are arranged for his special 
diversion. He is hardly to be blamed for this notion. 
He sees every native ready to jump to serve him—to 
leave everything else for his pleasure. The shop- 
keeper will let a native customer wait and fume till 
doomsday as long as the tourist is even a_ prospect. 
The native piastre is nothing to him when American 
gold is in sight. That is what he lives for by day. 
and dreams of by night. He will sweat for it, lie for 
it, steal for it, die for it. It is his life, his hope, his 
salvation. He will give everything but his immortal 
soul for the gold of the West, and he would give that, 
too, if it would bring anything. 

Most places along the Mediterranean deal in nrixed 
moneys, but compared with Constantinople the finan- 
cial problem elsewhere is simple. Here the traveller's 
pocket is a medley of franes, lire, crowns, piastres, 
drachmas, marks, and 
American coins of vari- 

















































































e Turk 


Nobody really knows what any of those Turkish 
metallic coins are supposed to be worth. One of them 
will pay for a shine, but then the shine isn’t worth 
anything, either, so that is no basis of value. There 
is actually no legal tender in Turkey. How could 
there be, with a make-believe money like that? 

Speaking of bootblacks, they sit all in a row at the 
other end of the Galata bridge, and they go to sleep 
over your shoes and pretend to work on them and take 
off the polish you gave them yourself in the morning, 
They have curious-looking boxes, and their work is as 
nearly useless as any effort, if it is that, I have ever 
known. 

I have been trying for a page or two to say some- 
thing more about the streets of Constantinople, and 
now I’ve forgotten what it was I wanted to say. 
Most of them are not streets at all, in fact, but alleys, 
wretched alleys—some of them roofed over—and as 
you drive through them your face gets all out of 
shape trying to fit itself to the sights and smells. 
I remember now; I wanted to mention the donkeys— 
the poor, patient little beasts of burden that plod 
through those thoroughfares, weighed down with great 
loads of brick and dirt and wood and every sort of 
heavy thing, enough to make a camel sway-backed, I 
should think. They are the gentlest creatures alive, 
and the most imposed upon. If Mohammed provided 
a heaven for the donkeys, I hope it isn’t the one the 
Turks go to. 

Then there are the fountains—that is, the public 
watering-places. They are nearly all carved in relief 
and belong to an earlier period, when art here was 
worth something. Here and there is a modern one— 
gaudy, tinsel, wretched. 

But one has to stop a minute to remember that these 
old streets were not always occupied by the turbans 
and fezes of the unspeakable Turk. Constantinople 
was Greek in the beginning, founded away back, six 
hundred years or more B.c., and named Byzantium 
after one Byzas, its founder. The colony had started 
to settle several miles farther up the Golden Horn, 
when a crow came along and carried off a piece of 
their sacrificial meat. They were mad at first; but 
when they found he had dropped it over on Bosporus 
Point they concluded to take his judgment and settle 
there instead. 

There came a good many changes. Persians and 
Greeks held the place by turns and by and by it was 
allied to Rome. The Christian Emperor Constantine 
made it his capital about 328 a.p. and called it New 
tome. But the people wonldn’t have that title. Con- 
stantine had rebuilt the city, and they insisted on 
giving it his name. So Constantinople it became and 
remained—the names Galata, Pera, Stamboul, and 
Skutari (accent on the “ Sku”) being merely divisions. 
the last-named on the Asiatic side. It was not until 
eleven hundred years after Constantine that the Turko- 
men swarmed in and possessed themselves of what had 
become a tottering empire. So the Turkish occupation 
is comparatively recent—only since 1453. Still, that 
is a good while ago, when one considers what has been 
done elsewhere. Christopher Columbus was playing 
marbles in Genoa, or helping his father comb wool, 
then. America was a place of wigwams—a habitation 
of Indian tribes. We have done a good deal in the 
four and a half centuries since—more than the Turk 
would do in four and a half million years. The Turk 
is not an express train. He is not even a slow freight. 
Ile is not a train at all, but an old caboose on the hind 
end of day before yesterday. By the way, I know 
now why these old cities have still older cities buried 
under them. They never clean the streets and a city 
gets entirely covered up at last with dirt. 


T have been wanting to speak of the dogs of Con- 
stantinople ever since I began this paper. They have 
been always in my mind, and always in my ears, too, 
but T wanted to work off my ill nature, first, on the 
Turk. For T have another feeling for the dogs—a 
friendly feeling—a sympathetic feeling—an affectionate 
feeling. 

Every morning at four o'clock the dogs of Constan- 





ous denominations. — He 
tries feebly to keep track 
of table values. but it is 
no use, The crafty shop- 
keepers, who have all the 
world’s monetary lore at 
their finger-tips., rob him 
every time they make 
change, and the more he 
tries to figure the more 
muddled he gets, until he 
actually can’t calculate 
the coin of his own 
realm. 

As for Turkish money. 
in my opinion it is worth 
nothing whatever. It is 
mostly a lot of tinware 
and plated stuff and the 
plating is worn off, and 
the hieroglyphies, and it 
was never anything 
more than a lot of silly 
medals-in the beginning. 
Whenever I get any of it 
T work it off on beggars 
as quickly as _ possible 
for backsheesh, and I al- 














ways feel guilty, and 
look the other way and 
sing a little to forget. 
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The Turk is a dingy person altogether, and his city is unholy in its squalor 













































tinople turn their faces toward Mecca and howl their 
heart-break to the sky. At least, 1 suppose they turn 
toward Mecca—that being the general habit here when 
one las anything oflicial to give out. I ky they 
howl and bark and make such a disturbance as is 
heard nowhere else on earth. In America, two or 
three dogs will keep a neighborhood awake, but 
imagine a vast city of dogs, all barking at once— 
forty or fifty dogs to the block, counting the four 
sides! Do you think you could sleep during that morn- 
ing orison? If you could, then you are sound-proof. 
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of life and death over his subjects. When puppies 
come along he designates the few—the very few—that 
are to live, and one mother nurses several of the re- 
duced litters—the different mothers taking turns. 
When a dog gets too old to be useful in the strenuous 
round—when he is no longer valuable to the band—he 
is systematically put out of the way, by starvation. A 
day comes when the captain issues some kind of an 
edict that he is no longer to have food. From that 
moment, until his death, not a morsel passes his lips. 
With longing eyes he looks at the others eating, but 

he makes no attempt to 

join them. Now and 











again a bit of something 
falls his way. The 
temptation is too strong 
—he reaches toward the 
morsel. The captain, 
who overlooks nothing, 
gives a low growl. The 
dying creature shrinks 
back without a murmur. 
He knows the law. Per- 
haps he, too, was once a 
captain. 

The minister’s wife 
told me that she had 
tried to feed one of 
those dying dogs, but 
that even when the food 
was placed in front of 
him he would only look 
pleadingly at the captain 
and refuse to touch it. 
She brought him inside 
at last, where he was no 
longer under that deadly 
surveillance. He ate 
then, but lived only a 
little while. Perhaps it 








The bootblacks sit in a row at the end of the Galata bridge 


1 have said that I have an affection for the dogs, but 
not at that hour. It develops later, when things have 
quieted down and I .have had breakfast and am con- 
sidering them over the ship’s side. There is a band 
of them owns this section of the water-front, and 
they are worth studying. 

They are not as unsightly and as wretched as I ex- 
pected to find them. Life for them is not a path of 
roses, but neither is it a trail of absolute privation. 
They live on refuse, and there is plenty of refuse. 
They are in fair condition, therefore, as to flesh, and 
they do not look particularly unhappy, though they 
are dirty enough, and sometimes mangy and moth- 
eaten and tufty: but then the Turks themselves are 
all of these things, and why should the dogs be other- 
wise? 

The type of these dogs impresses me. They have re- 
verted to the original pattern—they are wolf-dogs. 
They vary only in color—-usually some tone of grizzly 
gray—and not widely in that. They have returned to 
race—to the old wild breed that made his bed in the 
grass and revolved three times before he was ready to 
lie down. One might expect them to be ugly and 
dangerous, but they are not. They are the kindest, 
gentlest creatures of the dog family, notwithstanding 
the harsh treatment they receive, and the most intelli- 
gent. No one really human can study them without 
sympathy and admiration. 

I have watched these dogs a good deal since we 
came here, and a lady of Constantinople, the wife of a 
foreign minister, has added largely to my information 
on the subject. They are quite wonderful in many 
ways. They have divided themselves into groups or 
squads, and their territory into districts, with borders 
exactly defined. They know just about how much 
substance each district will supply and the squads are 
not allowed to grow. There is a captain to each of 
these companies, and his rule is absolute. When the 
garbage from each house is brought out and dumped 
into the street, he oversees the distribution and keeps 
order. He keeps it, too. There is no fighting and very 
little discord, unless some outlaw dog from a neigh- 
boring group attempts to make an ineursion. Then 
there is a wild outbreak, and if that dog escapes un- 
damaged he is lucky. 

The captain of a group is a sultan with the power 


BY field and flood « fog bank hides 
Phe sortd in mystery, 
Between tho shores the sleepless tides 
Slide smoothly to the sea, 
No seunt is heard of beast or bird, 
mois yet to be. 


Now paths of primrose gleam and glow 
Across the haze in air, 

The fog divides and lifts and lo, 
A sturdy ship rides there! 

First of her kind a way to find 
Into this haven fair. 


in her squat bows the seamen press 
To greet the land with cheers, 

Forgetting all the storm and stress, 
Great-hearted pioneers, 

While high astern with eyes that burn 
The bearded master steers, 


Forerunner of unnumbered keels, 
Her sails with sunshine kissed, 


was too late; perhaps the 
decree was not to be dis- 
obeyed, even there. 

As a rule, it is unwise 
to show kindness or the 
least attention to these dogs, she said. The slightest 
word or notice unlocks such a storehouse of gratitude 
and heart-hunger in those poor creatures that one can 
never venture near that neighborhood again without 
being fairly overwhelmed with devotion. Speak a word 
to one of them and he will desert his companions and 
follow you for miles. The minister’s wife told how 
once a male member of her household had shown some 
mark of attention to one of the dogs of their neighbor- 
hood group. A day or two later she set out for a 
walk, carrying her parasol, holding it downward. Sud- 
denly she felt it taken from her hand. Looking down, 
she saw a dog walking by her side, carrying it. It was 
the favored animal, trying to make return to any one 
who came out of that heavenly house. 

She told me how in winter the dogs pile up in 
pyramids to keep warm, and how those underneath, 
when they have smothered as long as they can, will 
work out and get to the top of the heap and let the 
others have a chance to get warm and smothered too. 
Once, when some excavation was going on in her 
neighborhood the dogs of several bands, made kin by a 
vigorous touch of nature, cold, had packed themselves 
into a sort of tunnel which the workmen had made. 
One dog who had come a little late was left outside. 
He made one or two efforts to get a position, but it 
was no use. He reflected upon the situation and 
presently set up a loud barking. That was too much 
for those other dogs. They came tumbling out to see 
what had happened, but. before they had a chance to 
find out the late arrival had slipped quietly in and 
established himself in the warmest place. 

Once a pasha visited a certain neighborhood in Pera, 
and the dogs kept him awake. In his irritation he 
issued an order that the dogs in that environment 
should be killed. The order was carried out, and for 
a day and a night there was silence there. But then 
the word had gone out that a seetion of rich territory 
had been vacated and there was a rush for it that was 
like the occupation of the Oklahoma strip. There was 
trouble, too, in establishing the claim and electing 
officers. No such excitement and commotion and 
general riot had ever been known in that street before. 
It lasted two days and nights. Then everything was 
peaceable enough. Captains had fought their way to a 
scarred and limping victory. Claims had been duly 





Medhurst 


Up the slow stream the dream-bark steals, 
A true protagonist. 

To seek a way to far Cathay, 
And. passes in the mist. 


By Francis 


Again the floating fog films © -r 
The river and the bay. 

And then, meseems, it lifts once more, 
Dissolves and melts away, 

Where breasts the stream a ship of steam 
Whose paddles churn the spray. 


With labored throb she stems the tide 
While ships at anchor cheer, 

And merchants grave her decks bestride, 
Who smile to hide their fear, 

Or stay their walk to hold in talk 
Her artist engineer. 

And so she passes, first of all 
The mighty tleet of steam, 

To whom we owe our vessels tall 
Of giant length and beam, 
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surveyed and distributed. The pasha had retired 
permanently from the neighborhood. 

It is against the law for the ordinary citizen to kill 
one of the dogs. They are scavengers and the law pro- 
tects them. One may kick and beat and scald and 
maim them, and the Turk has a habit of doing these 
things; but he must not kill them—not unless he is a 
pasha. And, after all, the dogs own Constantinople— 
the pariah dogs, I mean; there are few of the other 
kind. One seldom sees a pet dog on the streets. The 
pariah dogs do not care for him. They do not attack 
him, they merely set up a racket which throws that 
pet dog into a fever and fills him with an abiding 
love of home. But I am dwelling too long on this sub- 
ject. I enjoy writing about these wonderful dogs. 
They interest me. 

Perhaps the “ Young Turks” will improve Constan- 
tinople. Already they have made the streets safer; 
perhaps they will make them cleaner. Also, they 
may improve the Turkish postal service. That would 
be a good place to begin, I should think. Constanti- 
nople has a native post-oflice, but it isn’t worth any- 
thing. Anybody who wants a letter to arrive sends 
it through one of the foreign post-offices, of which each 
European nation supports one on its own account. To 
trust a letter to the Turkish post-office is to bid it a 
permanent good-by. The officials will open it for 
money first, and soak off the stamp afterward. If 
you inquire about it, they will tell you it was probably 
seditionary and destroyed by the Sultan’s orders. Per- 
haps that will not be so any more. The late Sultan’s 
force of twenty thousand spies has been disbanded, 
and things to-day are on a much more liberal basis. 
Two royal princes came aboard our vessel, unattended 
except by an old marshal—something which has never 
happened here before. These princes had been virtu- 
ally in prison all their lives. Until very recently they 
had never Jeft the palace except under guard. They 
had never been aboard a vessel until they came aboard 
the Kurfuerst, and though grown men, they were like 
children in their manner and their curiosity. They 
had never seen a typewriter. They had never seen a 
steam-engine. Our chief engineer took them down 
among his machinery and they were delighted. They 

















Bowed beneath a great pack loaded upon his shoulders 


greeted everybody, saluted everybody, and drove away 
at last in their open victoria drawn by two white 
horses, with no outriders, no guards, no attendants of 
any kind except the old marshal—a thing which only a 
little while ago would not have been dreamed of as 
possible, 

Perhaps there is hope for Turkey, after all. 


And pants her way across the bay 
To vanish like a dream. 


Deeds of the dead who dared like these, 
As magic in our blood, 

Still urge us on o’er unknown seas, 
Still bid us face the flood, 

And drive us out to prove the doubt 
By spindrift, spume, and scud. 


For these were men of brain and brawn, 
Compact of thought and thew, 

With faces set toward the morn 
They glimpsed horizons new 

Nor ever feared. but straightway steered 
Where now we follow through. 


Then may the fates still grant us grace 
Like them to lead the van, 

Careless of pelf, of pride or place, 
Each one to play the man, 

So to imbue with lustre new 
The name American! 
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EEP-NICHED and canopied in the Gothie wall, 
A writhen labyrinth of fretted stone, 
Sceptred and crowned she sate, o’erlooking all, 


High, passionless, alone. 


Beneath, the turmoil and the troublous cries 
Rose from the mart, and ever again 
Came those who knelt, and from her gracious 
eyes 


Drew comfort down. Thus men 


Beheld her many years, until the bars 
Of Winter loosed a night upon the sea, 
When from the fierce gaze of the icy stars 
The wind fled fearsomely. 


And in the gloom of the forsaken street, 
One stretched imploring hands toward her 
shrine, 
“ Aid me, Our Lady, pitiful and sweet! 
So great a need is mine 


“Almost Thy presence would I ask—-” his 
tongue 


Stood still with terror as the marble woke, 
And soft as had a bell angelic sung 


In silver accents spoke. 


The frighted wind heard, loosed as at a knell 
Gargoyle and pinnacle from its frantic hold, 
Drooped, gasped, died, and wondrously 
there fell 
A silence of great cold. 


and 


“ Needst thou so much, O suppliant of mine? 
Then must thy sorrow and thy need be sore; 
Yet be my presence and my labor thine 
Until thou needst no more,” 


She said, and rising from her sculptured seat 
Stepped down, to mingle with the world of 
men, 
Ah! many a year trod by on weary feet 
Ere she was seen again! 


Deep wrath ran through the city on the morn; 


“ Where is Our Lady? 
And “To 


cried they one and all, 


some: arms! The foe we held in 
scorn 


Hath sealed our vaunted wall!” 


“Nay, search the Ghetto with your glaive and 
pike; 
Some Jew hath done this!” others fiercely 
said, 
And others wailed: “ Ah! None can make her 
like, 
The Master-hand is dead!” 
And some heaved up a ladder from below, 
Much marvelling who could raise that weight 
of stone, 
And found no marks of hammer nor of crow 


Upon the ecarven ‘Throne. 


Then hushed the tumult, and with grave unrest 
Each with awed eyes and whitened face ap- 
pealed 
Unto his fellow, for to every breast 
The wonder stood revealed. 

And each one, musing on his homeward way 
To darkling wynd or battlemented tower, 
Murmured: ‘“ Our Lady will return one day, 

God send the happy hour!” 
But still the seasons in their ceaseless flow 
Saw but the empty niche, where darting free 
The swallow built her castles, or the snow 
Fell light and whisperingly. 
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By E. Sutton 


Now in the city wrought from hour to hour 

A gracious form, with eyes of calm sea-blue, 
Yet lay a tlame behind them as of power 

That oftentimes slipped through 


At sight of shame and wrong, and’ Ah! these 
twain 
Ever like dogs about her footfalls crept, 
In the dark alley and the noisome lane 
Where her behest she kept. 


Nor this alone, but everywhere her aid 
Lent to the comfortless, and everywhere, 
Since she was helpful, Fraud came undismayed, 
. 


As well as gaunt Despair. 


None went away unfilled, and still the meed 
Of him who weorketh good in every land, 
She earned; some thanked, but most implored 

the deed 


And cursed the giving 


hand. 
Some few a radiance as of early morn 
Saw on her tawny braids fall gently down, 
Some thought they knew her face, -but laughed 
in seorn 
Beeause she wore no crown. 


And certain of the crafty dogged her road, 
Deeming that coarse robe hid some costly fur, 

And would have noised her gracious acts abroad 
That they might shine with her. 





Only the birds and beasts paid homage—these 
Down-fluitering from the eaves with joyous 
cries 
Pursued her path, those fawned about her knees; 
Gazing with soft bright eyes, 


Huge shag-hoofed horses set to wagons fraught 
With goods, seemed waiting for her least com- 
mand, 
Or whinnying low, with wistful noses sought 
The hollow of her hand. 


Throstle and wren before her window spoke 
With shy wood-voices of the rising dawn. 
And larks sprang heavenward from the chimney- 
smoke 
As from a dewy lawn. 
Thus long she dwelt in poverty and cold 
And all of bitter that mankind may know, 
And ofttimes in her frame of mortal mould 
The lamp of life burned low. 


Nor was she known till a night harsh with clang 
Of winds insurgent to King Winter's rule, 

When the black welkin hollow clashed, and rang 
With all the bells of Yule. 


Within the Minster on the market square 
The Altar blazed, and thousands knelt thereat, 
Flowers and rich incense winged the heavy air, 


The great Magnificat 


Of harmonies, range over noble range, 
Rolled like the star-chant of the primal dawn 
Through immemorial arches, then—Oh! strange, 
The Christmas lights were gone! 


Darkness came suddenly as one might hear 
Break ‘neath the hand the sweet string of a 
lute, 
The bells fell silent when in full career, 
The organ’s voice was mute. 
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The winds were stilled—a moment stilled as 
well 

With a strange fear the hearts of the most 
bold 


In all that throng, and wondrously there fell 


A silence of great cold! 


Then as they crowded, breathing short 2ad sharp, 
Forth from the doors, as men affrighted much, 
A far-heard song like viol, flute, and harp 


Most marvellous of touch. 


Came o’er the snowy gables huddled round 
Under the peeping stars—most erystalline 

And tender musie—and the lovely sound 
Shed down a peace divine 


Into their trembling hearts, and nearer drew 
lo! 


few 


And nearer, clearer, louder still, and 


She came! —as of that concourse not a 


her come and go 


Had seen g 
In garments poor, but ah! the dullest learned 
Her reyalty who glimpsed the golden mist 
That like a dove’s wing all about her burned 
Jacinth and amethyst, 

Emerald and pearl! Of petals white and sweet 
An eddying rain of fragrance softly fell, 

And round her footsteps blossomed in the street 
Lily and Asphodel. 


Nor these alone, but all that weary hours 
Under the panting heat of Ind beguiles, 
Rich sprite and dragon-blooms, and moth-like 
flowers, 
The fame of Moslem isles, 
Broad leaves and fronded foliage, many a coil 
Of clasping tendrils; spiky stalks more swift 
Than spears of Cadmus crowding through the 
soil 


Sprang from the crested drift. 


Great pavement slabs moved groaning in their 
beds 
As mighty rose-trees lifted from below, 
And April violets thrust their eager heads 


Amid the mantling snow. 


Then as their awe and wonder grew yet more, 
Up to the niche wrought in eternal stone 
She rose, and took ber session as of yore 


Upon the carven Throne. 


tells 


That radiant form befeli a wondrous thing, 


But as they knelt—the ancient story 


‘Twas but a seulptured image! and the bells 


Full softly ‘gan to ring. 


And on a gentle wind a voice was blown 


That iningled with the starlight: “ These com 
mands 


Be mine, © People, ‘mid whom I have known 
The labor of my hands! 


“Count ye him pitiful who bendeth down 
And lifts the burden of his neighbor's needs. 
Labor is royal. and the kingly crown 


Is wrought of kindly deeds. 


“And that these things be held in memory, 
Nobles and burghers, tillers of the soil, ~ 

‘of Pity,’ it shall be 

“oF Tot.’ ” 


Name me no more 
‘Our Lady’ now, 
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AN AMERICAN ORIENTALIST 


Miss Ruth St. Denis, the young American whose remarkable expositions 
of the mystical dances of the Orient are now being shown in this country 
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Z he breathed long as he came through 
the big revolving door of the Hotel 
Waltham and swung into Fifth 
Avenue. Merely to inhale the air 
* of his native town was a joy beyond 
the power of words to describe. 
& But if Philip could not describe it, 
* he. could and did wring every drop 
of luxury out of the performance. The good old air 
of home, finer, keener, more exhilarating than ever— 
just the right proportions of burned gasoline and 
asphalt warming in the ardent spring sunshine to 
temper the freshness of the crisp northwest breeze. 
Philip looked up and down the broad avenue, marvelled 
at the gigantic accumulation of power and luxury 
that lay hidden behind the massive house fronts or 
displayed itself in the sparkling shop windows cr 
vaunted itself on wheels in the old thoroughfare. 

“This is hard luck, eh?” Philip chuckled under 
his breath. “ Little old N. Y. is a hard prescription 
to take—what?” 

Philip could see only a few familiar landmarks, for 
he had been away for three years from the city where 
they order new skyscrapers as they order new clothes; 
yet the place was home, and he revelled in it. He 
recalled, with deep pleasure, the many times in his 
tent on the desert he had dreamed of these familiar 
scenes and sounds and odors, only to awaken with a 
groan and with the pangs of homesickness tempting 
him to quit the search for fortune. Now he had both 
home and fortune. 

“Tf I felt any better I’d blow up,” he said to him- 
self. “Great Seott! I hope I’m not in for a smash. 
Usually runs that way, too: a little of the best and 
a hard dose of the worst luck.” 

Next moment Philip forgot his forebodings, as he 
almost collided with Brad Williams, his old friend, 
the most fiery, sanguine, dynamic man he had ever 
known. They wrung each other’s hands, whacked each 
other’s shoulders, remarked casually that they would 
be various and sundry if they weren’t glad, then with- 
out another word turned into a certain refuge from 
the throng. where a man supplied them with water, ete. 

““Where’ve you been, Phil?” asked Brad. ‘“ South 
America or something like that, wasn’t it?” 

“Not exactly,” Philip replied. ‘“ Goldfield, Nevada, 
old man. Went out there to take evidence in a 
mining suit, and, after I’d been there a week, tele- 
graphed my partner I was through with the law for- 
ever, and he could keep my part of the Broad Street 
office. - Now I’ve got the best mine in Nevada, and 
I'll never have to work again—” 

“Good for you,” Williams interrupted. “I’ve got 
three theatres now, and next year I’ll have five. Have 
you seen The Gentleman from Kansas? Right—O! 
I'll send you seats for to-morrow night. See you soon, 
I hope. Good-by, old man.” 

Frolicsome Fate decreed that Mr. Aub should be in 
a great hurry when he seized his mail next morning. 
And observe how carefully the capricious dame laid 





Victim of Honesty 


By William Inglis 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. A. MATHES 


bered that he had received three. Were there three? 
Yes; two small envelopes and a big one. He recalled 
having seen something white fluttering down as_ he 
took out his nickel and paid his fare. Also he re- 
membered vividly that on a corner of the big envelope 
he had previously noted the blazonment of his friend 
Williams. Yes, that was it. He had lost Brad’s order 
for three seats at the theatre. Confound it! Why 
did these infernal Subway trains hurry and squeak 
sv, and make a man lose his theatre seats? 

Philip was a man of resource. As soon as he left 
the train he called up the Bijou Theatre on the 
telephone. He could hear the box-office man chuckle 
as he told the story of his loss. 

“They’re for to-morrow evening,” 
“Tf any one presents them, I hope 


he concluded. 
you'll have him 


arrested. No, no! Don’t bother Mr. W illiams. That’s 
all right, thanks. I'll buy my seats. Good-by.” 
Alas for the prevalence of human honesty. In 


mail-box that evening Philip found the identical 
On the lower 
girlish hand, 

Thirty-third 


his 
envelope he had lost in the morning. 
left-hand corner, in an unmistakably 
were written these words: ‘“ Found at 
Street Subway station, down.” 

‘Bless her heart!” Philip soliloquized. “I'd like 
to send her a box of candy.” Thus mere man medi- 
tates, not guessing what the morrow has in store. 

At a quarter past eight o’clock next evening Mr. 
Philip Aub, his fiancée, and her cousin emerged from 
a taxicab and entered the lobby of the Bijou Theatre. 
Leaving the ladies in a secure corner where they were 
in no danger of being jostled by the crowd, Philip 
took his place at the end of the long line of men on 
the way to the box-office. If at that moment there 
was a happier man in the world than Philip, I should 
like to see him. He was thirty-five years and fit as 
a fiddle. Angela had accepted him, he had honestly 
acquired a comfortable fortune, he had dined well, and 
now he was going to enjoy the most amusing enter- 
tainment in New York. Was he lucky? We shall see. 

When the last overecoated back and elbow had moved 
out of his way, Philip took the envelope out of his 
pocket and extracted the card upon which, partly in 


print and partly in writing, Mr. Williams commanded’ 


that the three best seats in the house be given to Mr. 
Philip Aub. Smiling in anticipation of a pleasant 
evening, he laid the card on the plate-glass shelf of 
the ticket-window. The treasurer, smiling politely in 
response, picked up the card. The moment he read 
the names his polite smile froze, vanished, gave way 
to a frown of deepest suspicion as he glanced off to 
the left at a memorandum pinned to the window- 
casing. 
* Where did you get this order, sir?” he demanded, 
in the cold, harsh tones of a prejudiced magistrate. 
“Why, I—er,” Philip began, startled out of his 
day dream and remembering, with a sudden and sick- 
ening horror, the warning he himself had given by 
telephone to this very man. ‘“ Why, it’s the most 
remarkable thing you ever heard of. Isolated case of 
spontaneous honesty. You see, I found it last evening 
at—”" 
“T thought so,” the 











box-office man _ interrupt- 
ed, in colder and harsher 
tones. ‘ Glennon, here’s 
the fellow I told you 
about. We'll make a 
charge of larceny.” 

Mr. Philip Aub, some- 
what annoyed, followed 
the glance the theatre 
treasurer uad sent past 
him, and saw a tall, 
wiry fellow, with a 
purplish-black mustache, 
standing close behind 
him. He had _ barely 
time for a_ confused 
vision of the tall man’s 
glittering diamond scarf- 
pin and the _ eynical 
smiles of a few men who 
had heard the conversa- 
tion, when the.tall fellow 
reached across the gleam- 
ing brass guard-rail, 
twisted his shoulder with 
a heavy grasp, and com- 
manded: 

“C’mon to the house, 
you. .I’m an officer.” 








“He’s the best young fellow I’ve pretty nearly ever saw” 


her plans for his bemusement. For Philip’s hand 
was so big that he had difficulty in plunging it gloved 
into the trousers pocket in which he carried his 
change. Therefore, he had extracted a nickel while 
still ungloved and drepped it into his overcoat pocket. 
Into the same pocket he hastily thrust the letters the 
clerk handed him as he was leaving the Waltham. 
The rush and squeak of an arriving train in the Sub- 
way warned him to be quick, so he reached hurriedly 
for the nickel as he darted down the steps two at a 
time, and he barely had time to buy a ticket, hurl 
it into the chopper’s box, and leap across the plat- 
form to the train. He sank into the only vacant seat 
with a feeling of exhilaration. True to his training, 
hehad risked his neck to catch the train—but he had 
saved a minute and a half. Nevertheless, the ex- 
islaration fied when he drew the letters out of his 
pocket. There were only two of them. He remem- 


In a panic of fear men 
do foolish things, but in 
an access of rage they 
are simple maniacs. The 
wrench of his shoulder 
and the snarl! of the voice infuriated Philip so that he 
could not speak. But his right fist, bound by its 
glove as if in a cestus and driven by the muscles of 
an old football warrior, flew up and caught the tall 
fellow under the side of the chin. The man’s hat 
shot away at a ridiculous tangent, and the man fell 
heavily. Philip’s laugh was a roar. 

“ Officer, are you, you big ruffian?” he growled. 
“You are a meddlesome brute. Now get up, if you 
dare!” 

But the tall fellow was an officer of the law, as 
Philip would have recognized in an instant had he 
looked at his shoes. Moreover, he was a good plain- 
clothes policeman of the Tenderloin precinct who did 
not know how to flinch. Somewhat unsteadily, he 
arose on one knee, whipped a_nickel-plated whistle 
out of his pocket, and blew a shrill alarm. Then, 
as he leaped to his feet, pulled a short club and 
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Glennon held him by the collar before the desk 


battered the hat and the head of Mr. Philip Aub 
with rare skill, three blue-coated policemen dashed 
in from Broadway, gripping their long locust night- 


sticks in their right hands and uttering as one man 
the inevitable oflicial query, “ What’s the trouble 
here?” 

Without waiting for answer, 
poked the bodies nearest to them, so that the spec- 
tators ran and huddled in the background, thus ¢is- 
closing Mr. Philip Aub and W ardman Glennon mingled 
in fierce combat. Alas that polite convention forbids 
a detailed description of the perfectly beautiful fight 
that ensued. Philip was a good man. He had the 
advantage of being alone and knowing that, no matter 
whom he struck, he hit an enemy. His flying fists 
darted in straight, in sharp curves, in long, swift 
swings, and in jolts that chugged snugly against stout 


they prodded and 


ribs. The clubs flew as the hammers fly in the 
coopers’ chorus of Boccaccio. There was not one 
dull moment. After perhaps one minute and a half 


of furious activity, during which women shuddered 


Lut watehed, and strong men stood open-mouthed, 
gasping their admiration, the ratio of four to one 


proved too much for him, and Philip Aub sank grad. 
ually to the floor. But it was such a noble struggle 
that one newspaper next morning began the history 
of it with this head-line: 


‘MINER IN EVENING DRESS 
BATTERS FOUR BIG COPS 


It was a noble struggle; the sort that Homer would 
have written about in heroie pentameter and thus made 
all honest schoolboys forever hate the protagonists, so 
perhaps it is just as well that the thing happened in 
these joyous times, when all the world reads English, 
and it is our privilege to record it for the cheering of 


mankind. Nevertheless, the end was inevitable and in 
plain view from the moment the first blow was 
launched. Indeed, the carriage-call man, speaking 

B fad 


from the expert point of view attained by many years’ 
experience along the White Way, stated a great fact 
as he viewed the preceedings from a safe distance. 

“ T’ve seen ’em come and I’ve seen ’em go for twenty- 
four years,” he said; “strong men and champs is all 
alike. The cops always win.” <A truth to be pondered 
over and applied by all lusty young men who may feel 
a bit peevish toward the guardians of the peace. 

With the dexterity born of long practice, all four 
policemen picked up Mr. Aub, carried him out, 
projected him into the waiting patrol-wagon which 
had backed in among the carriages at the curb, and 
threw his battered but still shining hat after him. 
There was a momentary stir in the gaping crowd as 
Angela, very white-faced but dry-eyed, asked of tlie 
most fatherly-looking policeman, ‘ Oh, will he die?” 

* Him? Not on your life, miss,” the man in blue 
replied, with a grin. “ He’s the best young fellow 
I’ve pretty nearly ever saw.” Thereupon Angela and 
her cousin hastily entered a taxi and fled home. 

Mr. Philip Aub felt as if he were standing on bor- 
rowed legs when Glennon held him by the collar before 
the desk of the Tenderloin police station. His head 
was buzzing, though it did not ache much, and he 
could feel little tickling trickles in his hair. Lieuten- 
ant Krause, suddenly aroused from writing things 
with blue ink in a big “blotter,” took a compre- 
hensive look at the battered prisoner, observed the 
large blue knob occupying the site of Glennon’s right 
eye, and grinned a sour grin. Krause had dropped 
fifty that afternoon on a sure thing in the sixth at 

: (Continued on page 34) 






















































































































HEN a wreck blocks the line the 
wreck-master is the biggest man on 
the railroad. Even the president— 


be there—steps aside and keeps si- 
A ‘ : ie 

lent after the wreck-train halts with 
&) a jerk of grinding brakes and hissing 
S air before the indescribable confusion 
of shattered wood and twisted steel 
which clutters the tracks. The wreck-master’s feet are 
on the ground before the shrieking wheels have ceased 
turning. There follow at his heels a half-score of 
men, all experts,'but of less degree than their leader. 
Dropping off the cars then come a hundred or more 
laborers, followed by a rain of picks and shovels, axes 
and crowbars, hurled after them. 

Almost before the last man has touched the earth 
the wreck-master has made a hasty survey of the dis- 





aster. Swiftly, with unerring instinct trained by long 
experience, he has gathered the extent of the wreck, 
its salient details, and has planned his attack. — It 
does not matter that it is two o’clock in the morning 
and that the light ef his lantern is blanketed by the 
gale-driven snow. He does not notice the weird scream- 
ing of the steam exhaling from the dying engines tha‘ 
have met and embraced each other in the crash. The 
other sounds that make a fatal passenger wreck an 
inetfaceable memory to those who have once seen it 
do not touch his consciousness. He has to be a man 
without nerves. To him it is not an “ appalling dis- 
aster”: it is simply a * bad wreck ” that must be swepi 
up so that the line may be opened and traffic resumed 
with the least possible delay. 

He shouts an order that seems as unintelligible as a 
drill-master’s command; then another and another. 
There is instant action. At one end of the train a 
locomotive begins to creep cautiously away with the 
coaches that have stayed on the rails. An express-car 
up toward the forward end of the passenger train is 
tilted tremblingly on its trucks. It is loaded with 
bales of silk, perhaps, or with other costly merchandise. 
The wreckers do not stop to inquire. To them it is 
simply an obstruction that has to be removed im- 


mediately. There is a heaving chorus and it plunges 
down the embankment. A hundred yards away a 


loaded freight-car in the opposite train is hanging over 
the edge. Fifty crowbars give it a tip that sends it 
down to the foot of the hill. As it lands there is 
a crash of discordant, tortured strings, an inhar- 
monious outburst as though half a hundred cats had 
landed simultaneously on half a hundred keyboards. 
“ Pianos,” remarks one of the panting workmen to 
another standing at his shoulder. They do not pause 
even to grin. An instant later they are heaving away 
at something else. 

The basic principle of all railroading is to keep the 
track open and trains moving. The wreck-master’s 
only orders are to clear the line with the utmost speed. 
Every minute’s delay means money lost. Merchandise 
or other property may be salvaged afterward. There 
is an excellent reason for this destruction in order to 
save time. On the main line especially, when a wreck 
blocks the way the road’s business ceases, and as the 
minutes grow into hours the wheels of its traffic stop 
turning for hundreds of miles in each direction, and 
the expenses of its idle cars and employees begin to 
pile up higher and higher. Loss of business, derange- 
ment of schedules, delays whose cost. cannot be esti- 
mated—all these will affect the balance-sheet at the 





end of the month when the accounts are cast up. It 
has been computed that on an important railroad— 
a double-track line, for instance—the blocking of the 
rails for an hour means a loss of more than fifteen 
thousand dollars. If the traffic is tied up for two 
hours it will be at least fifty thousand dollars, and as 
the delay continues the loss piles up faster and faster. 

To caleulate accurately the total amount that a road 
loses from stalled traffic due to a single wreck is a 
task that even railroad statisticians, expert as they 
are, say would be impossible. It is not difficult, of 
course, to sum up the material damage to property. 
That, however, is only a small item, usually, when 
compared with the others. It is estimated that from 
the moment anything occurs that stops the movement 
of trains past a certain point the railroad begins to 
lose at least $250 every sixty seconds, and that this 
is trebled the second hour of the delay and goes on 
increasing until in the third hour it reaches a thou- 

















The chef from the kitchen car 
served eggs and milk to the men 
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sand, two thousand dollars, a minute—no one can say 
how much. ; 
each wreck is a distinct and separate problem to the 
wreck-master. No two are alike. Wreck-masters do 
not agree even as*‘to what is the hardest, the most 
trying kind of disaster that they have to cope with. 
One says that a two-hundred-ton locomotive, tipped 
over on its side and lying across two tracks, is about 
the most toilsome thing that ever happens or can be 
imagined. A train-load of shelled corn that has to 
be shovelled away is bad also. Another says that half 
a dozen car-loads of scrap-iron that have telescoped 
and piled themselves up into a heap cannot be sur- 
passed for effectually blocking things for a long time. 
Still another testifies that he will remember longest 
a train-load of coal that met another of freight-car 
axles and wheels and “ mixed things” for a thousand 
yards along the rails as being the very worst in his 
twenty years of experience. Stock trains are bad, too, 
with their bellowing cattle. Passenger wrecks, singu- 
larly enough, unless they are caused by a_ head-on 
collision with a freight train carrying mixed mer- 
chandise, are not regarded by the wreck-masters as 
being particularly trying. They point out that usually 
before they reach the scene of the disaster the dead 
and injured passengers have been taken out of the 
débris, and that they “ just have to clean things up.” 
The instant a wreck or derailment occurs the con- 


ductor takes a hasty look to gather the extent of the. 


disaster and then sends a brakeman to the nearest 
telegraph office or signal tower. From there the oper- 
ator flashes a brief message, perhaps like this: 

“Second Three ditched by landslide east of mile- 
post 284. Engine and six cars derailed. Line blocked 
completely. About twenty killed and injured.” 

How and where 4t happened and a little of the ex- 
tent of the accident is all the despatcher’s office needs 
to know at first. The wording of the message indicates 
that a wrecking-train and doctors and nurses are needed 
at once. A little later comes a second message. Each 
terse sentence is headed by a letter of the alphabet— 
a “signal letter” it is called—and is in answer to 
twenty-six questions on a printed form—a “ telegraphic 
report of accident ” blank—with which every operator 
and conductor is supplied. This gives every detail, 
even down to whether passengers can be transferred 
comfortably around the wreck. The difference in time 
between the first and second message is generally about 
fifteen minutes—the time consumed in gathering all 
the information. 

The wreck-master and his crew are never more than 
sixty seconds distant from call night or day when they 
are not at work. They live near the railroad yards 
and by each man’s pillow is a telephone. 

The first hurried words of the wreck that come over 
the wire starts the machinery of the despatcher’s 
office racing at top speed. A dozen things are done at 
once. The wreck-master and his crew are summoned, 
yard-master, train-master, division superintendent— 
every one concerned—are notified; the engineer who 
handles the giant hundred-ton crane and who keeps 
up steam night and day gives a lock at his ponderous 
machine; the telegraphic instruments in the despatch- 
er’s office chatter as though delirious with the fever 
of haste, clearing the track for the wreck-train, notify- 
ing the nearest hospitals, calling out doctors and nurses 
from tcwns close by the accident, and arranging for 
laborers to be assembled at some place on the line 
where they may be picked up. The wreck-train and 
its master are the lords of the rails for the time 
being. Even the crack limiteds, if they are in the 
way, have to lie inert on the sidings when the wreck 
special has work to do. 

The despatcher does everything with the swift pre- 
cision that is the culmination of years of training. A 
day’s work is compressed into a quarter of an hour. 
Thirty minutes by night and fifteen by day is, the 
maximum time that usually elapses between the com- 
ing of the first word of an accident and the starting 
of the wreck-train. This train is always ready except 
the engine that is to haul it. Getting the engine— 





























the first available in the yards or the roundhouse— 
and clearing the track are the two things that take 
the most time. 

The wreck-train, which is held in readiness at each 
terminal end of division or branch line on a large 
system, ready for service a hundred miles in each di- 
rection, consists of four cars. The tool-car contains 
all sorts of wrecking devices — replacers, block and 
tackle, and everything big and little, from a serew- 
driver to a hydraulic jack, that experience has shown 
is likely to be needed. Then comes the boom or crane 
car, with its steam derrick that can lift a dead weight 
of a hundred tons. The third car is loaded with four- 
wheel trucks and loose wheels and axles, together with 
other extra equipment. The fourth is a passenger- 
coach which is fitted with sleeping-berths for the wreck 
gang, a kitchen abundantly provisioned—for the. men 
who do a giant’s work must be fed accordingly. There 
is also a little office with a telegraph instrument and 
all the appliances for tapping the wires as soon as 
the train reaches the scene of the disaster. On some 
roads there are as many as six cars in .a wreck-train, 
the extra ones being loaded with additional car equip- 
ment and with tools... As soon. as the wreck-train 
returns to its station after each job its supplies of 
every description are replenished. 

The wreck gang, with their leader, consists of from 
half a dozen to twenty men. Each one of these experts 
when at work heads a company of laborers who do the 
actual work of clearing the track. There are no union 
hours on a wreck-train. All the wreck crew toil un- 
ceasingly until they get through. On one Eastern road 
not long ago the wreck gang had to work continuously 
without sleep for sixty-two hours. 

“Wrecks come in bunches,’ said one of these am- 
bulance surgeons to crippled locomotives and smashed 
ears. “I’ve seen seventy-five days go by without a 
single accident, my crew getting so fat I was afraid 
for them. Then just about the time when we were 
beginning to think that nothing ever was going to 
happen again things broke ioose. We were stationed 
on the main line and during the next thirty days 
we were called out just sixty-one times. More than 
once in that month we worked forty-eight hours with- 
out sleep.” 

When the unusual condition arises of wrecks coming 
faster than the crews can handle them, it is the cus- 
tom of the afflicted railroad to borrow a sufficient force 
from a neighboring line that is less busy. 

“The first few minutes after we get to the scene 
of a big accident are the most crowded, but the least 
trying,” went on the wreck-master. “It’s a funny 
thing about a daylight wreck, by the way, that a 
photographer seems to show up instantly from some- 
where, and by the time we get on the ground there is 
a group of people standing on the pile of overturned 
cars anxious to have their pictures taken. Then come 
hours, perhaps, of incredibly exhausting, patient labor. 
You must never get nervous or excited or allow your- 
self to be overhurried. The train-master and the super- 
intendent are always on hand at an important wreck 
so as to be ready to arrange for the movement of trains 
the moment the track is clear. But if the wreck-master 
knows his business, even these officials never say any- 
thing or offer a suggestion. You can feel, however, 
that they are continually fuming within and wondering 
why you don’t hurry more. To your tired eyes the 
men seem to be scarcely moving, or to be dawdling over 
their work in a way that is terribly exasperating. 
Both tracks, if it is a double-track main line, may be 
blocked. You know that scores of stalled trains on 
each side are waiting to move—waiting on you and 
your men. Over the rails are sprawled two two- 
hundred-ton locomotives that are almost inextricably 
locked together by the force of their collision. The 
wreck is the kind that can be worked on from but 
one end—sometimes it is possible to employ two 
wrecking outfits. Things go doubly slow.  ‘Toiiing 
for an hour or more, the men get the steel cables 
hitched about one of the big engines to pull it away 
from the other and to try to lift it right side up. You 
feel that you will be three-quarters through in another 
five minutes. You signal the engineer on the big der- 
rick—more depends on him than on almost any other 
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man—and his machine begins to move slowly, the 
cables strain, and the locomotive begins to get up. She 
reminds you of a sick horse that has been lying down 
and is struggling to its feet. She is almost in place 
when suddenly a cable slips or something else happens 
and down she goes with a crash and you have it to 
do all over again.” 

When the engine is considerate enough to jump the 
track and to roll down to the foot of an embankment 
the task of getting her back on the rails is a long one. 
A temporary track has to be built—sometimes a mile 
or more—in order to get the right grade. The great 
crane lifts her up inch by inch and ties are piled 
to keep her from slipping back. It may take two days 
to get her wheels settled on the side-track, and then 
she has to be repaired sufficiently so she can be hauled 
away. If two of the big cranes can be used simultane- 


ously they simply drag the locomotive up the bank 
by main force, like lifting a man out of the water 
It is a comparatively simple matter 


with a boat-hook. 








they had been packed: The milk was ice-cold. In an- 
other car the flames had heated the milk almost to 
boiling-point. There were also a number of crates of 
fresh eggs, some of which were: half-cooked and some 
wholly uninjured. As soon as the chef in the kitchen 
ear heard of all this he climbed into the wreck himself 
and began serving eggs and milk to the men. 

A wreck sometimes upsets even the most iron-nerved. 
Once the wreck-master, on his arrival, noticed a bare- 
headed man in overalis, covered with coal-dust and 
blood, sitting beside his engine with tears running down 
his face. He recognized him as the engineer who had 
been hauled out a few minutes before from under the 
mass of twisted, battered steel that had once been a 
locomotive. Singularly enough, beyond a few cuts and 
bruises, he was unhurt. He was crying because he 
could not find his cap that he had bought new that day 
and begged the wreck-master to help him hunt for it. 

A passenger conductor of a train that was derailed 
and had plunged down an embankment crawled out of 











With wunerring instinct, trained by long experience, the wreck-master 
has comprehended the extent of the wreck and planned his attack 


for a hundred-ton derrick to pick up a freight-car 
bodily and settle it down on its trucks. 

One of the most annoying places for a wreck to hap- 
pen is at the entrance to a big passenger station which 
handles tens of thousands of commuters. A quarter 
of an hour’s delay there means more than four hours 
almost anywhere else. When this happens sometimes 
as many as a hundred thousand people are delayed 
if all the tracks are blocked. Not only did this occur 
not long ago, but among those whose train was stalled 
was the president of half a dozen railways, and he 
was in a hurry to have his special go out. The wreck- 
master who was on that job cannot speak of it even 
now without shuddering. 

From the wreck-master’s point of view there is noth- 
ing sensational or particularly exciting about his work. 
He considers it prosaic to the point of monotony. Once 
in a while there is an incident which he thinks amusing. 

One summer a milk-train was wrecked on its way 
to New York and took fire from the engine. The wreek 
gang was busy clearing the track, and in tearing away 
the half-burned débris they discovered a lot of milk- 
cans that were still surrounded by the ice in which 


the confusion and rendered cool and eflicient help dur- 
ing the half-hour before the wreck-train arrived. A 
little later the wreck-master chanced to look around 
and saw the conductor standing beside him holding a 
match-box to his ear and shaking it. Presently he put 
it back in his pocket, but took it out again in a mo- 
ment and repeated his action. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked the wreck- 
master. 

“My watch has stopped. 1 can’t get it to going, 
and I don’t know what time it is,” answered the con- 
ductor, still listening to his match-safe. 

The wreck-master took the conductor by the shoulders 
and shook him roughly. Then he “ came to.” 

The freight wrecks outnumber the passenger a hun- 
dred to one, but no matter what kind of cars or mer- 
chandise blocks the line, into the diteh—anywhere off 
the track—it must go when the wreck-master and his 
men start work. Pianos or poultry, steel or silk, 
furniture or fire-brick, autos or anvils, it makes no 
difference. For a hundred stalled trains are waiting 
until the wreck-master, weary, hollow-eyed, but his dif- 
ficulties conquered, shall signal that the track is clear, 
































The Eternal Silence 


By Horace Spencer Fiske 
“The rest is silence.”—lHamlet 


UNMOVED by thought of things beyond the grave, 
And silent ’neath the mysteries of night 
That seem to quench the fast of human sight, 
He stands alone, unterrified and brave; 
Not like a shaking coward, or a slave 
Whom all the whips of horror ceaseless smite, 
But like a hero who has fought his fight 
And dauntless waits some certain power to save. 
For in his soul hath sprung a strength unknown 
From battling with the thews that throw mankind, 
Compelling homage though he stood alone; 
And girt with fog-like fears that almost blind 
These mortal eyes, he feels, immortal grown, 
The silent reaches of the eternal mind. 


* A monument by Lorado Taft, erected in Graceland Cemetery, Chicago, December, 1909. 
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“The Prelude ”’ 


BY JOHN C. JOHANSEN 


“ Passing Commerce Paying Tribute to the Port of Cleveland, Ohio” 


BY KENYON COX 
This painting will hang in the Custom House at Cleveland 
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“Summer and Seventeen” “Ice, in the Glen” 
BY HOWARD RUSSELL BUTLER BY WALTER L. PALMER 
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“The Big Sister” 
BY FRANCIS C. JONES 


“Portrait of My Wife” 
BY MONTAGUE FLAGG 
Winner of the Thomas B. Proctor Prize 
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“An Opalescent River” “Portrait of Girl with Horse ” 
BY GARDNER SYMONS BY IRVING R, WILES 
Winner of the Carnegie Prize 


ret AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


E AMICAN FINE ARTS SOCIETY, IN NEW YORK CITY, ON DECEMBER 1{TH, AND WILL CONTINUE UNTIL JANUARY 8TH 
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MAKING FOR THE SEAT OF TROUBLE 


ISN’T IT FUNNY— 


MY to go to the theatre, only to take it 
* off again the minute she gets there! 
How the longest way around is al- 
Sh¢ ways the shortest distance between 
; wat two points in the estimation of the 







zy} average taxiecab-driver! 

= How chesty and proud a father feels, 
after he has edueated his son at an expense of thirty- 
thousand dollars, to find the lad holding down a, job 
at six dollars a week! 

How long it takes the average after-dinner speaker 
to say nothing to a gathering of two-hundred diners 
talking simultanéously to one another! 

How many people there are who regard statesmen 
of the verbose type as godsends instead of merely 
windfalls! 

How often we pray that our children may make 
a noise in the world, and then spank them because they 
do! 

How few cooks there are in the world, considering 
how many there are in the active practice of their 
profession! 

How much laughter the man who wears a chimney- 
pot hat gets out of the absurdity of his wife’s bonnets! 


WHAT TO SAY 
(From First Aid to Everybody, by Wilberforce 
Jenkins) 

WHEN you meet two of your divorced wives unex- 
pectedly at a five-o’clock tea, and realize that every- 
body in the room is watching you with undisguised 
interest, do not gulp and get red in the face, but seize 
each of them warmly by the hand and say: 

“Well, well, well! Sadie and Jennie—you here? 
Well, this is a family reunion, isn’t it? What good 
times we did have together in the old days!” 

When you are playing partners with your husband 
at cards, and have inadvertently trumped a trick he 
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had already cinched, smile pleasantly at him, and 
observe to your opponents, with a tender little glance 
in his direction: 

“My husband and I always believe in doing things 
together. I shouldn’t think of letting him take a trick 
all by himself any more than I would let him go off 
on a honeymoon trip without me. Would I, George?” 

P. S.—When your husband mentions the incident 
later. when you are alone together, say nothing! ! ! 

When an editor to whom you have submitted a 
poem summons you to his office and shows you that 
your lines have been copied verbatim from Browning 
or Tennyson or some other great poet, as the case 
may be, smile cordially at him and observe, quite 
casually: 

“Well, now do you know, Mr. Jabbers, it struck me 
when I wrote those lines that they sounded very 
familiar.” 

When your father catches you out behind the barn 
smoking one of his best perfectos, clap your hands 
with glee and, seizing him by the hand, say: 

“It’s fine you’ve come too, daddy. If you will light 
another one of these we shall be able to smoke the 
rose-bugs off mother’s bushes before she gets back.” 


A DIFFICULT OPERATION 


It may be true Love makes the world go round, 
Yet sometimes poor old Cupid’s filled with rue 

When tackling cash! Quite difficult ‘tis found 
To make enough for one go round for two! 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS O’PTUTT 


He that fights is not always braver than he that 
runs away, as thou wilt see for thyself when, the heat 
of battle over, the latter sits him down and writes his 
reminiscences twenty years after. 

If thine aeropiane shall burst when thou art in the 
clouds, and thou wouldst escape trouble, rise above 
thy difficulty and be strenuous to avoid all earthly 
contacts. : 

Sit not in idleness because thou thinkest the world 
doth owe thee a living. It may be true, and yet the 
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“ HOW SHARPER THAN A SERPENT’S TOOTH IT IS TO HAVE A THANKLESS CHILD.”—With apologies to 


Shakespeare, 


world is right slow to pay, and needs be dunned be- 
fore it will give up. 

Avoid all unseemly scrambles with folks unknown to 
thee, for amongst the people of this earth are many 
right bad eggs, with a flavor of unrighteousness, the 
which will cling to thee. : 

No happiness can come from wedding money, and 
yet, my son, it is not hard to love a woman with pos- 
sessions, and so if one of these shall smile on thee do 
not cast her off because of them. 





ChesTer /t GARDE 


“ AH, CAPTAIN NORTH, HOW FEW REALIZE THE HARD- 
SHIPS YOU EXPLORERS MUST UNDERGO—INSUFFICIENT 
CLOTHING, THE TERRIBLE EXPOSURE! IT MUST BE AW: 
FUL! AWFUL!” 


THE CRAFT OF CRAFTS 


THE craft that safely sails all seas, 
Fears naught that blows, or gale or breeze, 
Proof ’gainst all storm and ocean’s wiles, 
Serene if Heaven frowns or smiles, 
That rests secure though tempests roar, 
And surely skirts the rock-bound shore, 
And carries deep within her hold 
Felicities in stores untold, 

And boasts a crew 

That’s ever true, 
And steers with an unerring chart 
Into the Harbor of the Heart, 
However long or short the trip, 
Is tried, triumphant, comradeship! 

JoHN KENDRICK BANGS. 




















NO TIME LOST 


SWEDISH domestic 
A that had been with 
a New Brunswick 
family for years recent- 
ly “gave notice.” The 
if, girl secured to take her 
4 place said she could not 
} possibly assume her new 
duties for two weeks 
after the date on which 
the present. incumbent 
was to be married. The 
maid declined to post- 
pone her marriage on 
the ground that, “ Change the date, change the fate.” 
She agreed, however, to get married and come back 
until the new girl arrived. The young man offering 
no objections, the matter was finally arranged. 

Half an hour after the marriage ceremony the 
maid was performing her customary duties. Her 
mistress approached with congratulations and said, 
smilingiy, 

“And I suppose your husband has gone back to his 
work, too, Catherine?” 

“Oh no, indeed, ma’am!” the girl replied, with a 
flush. “ He bane start on his honeymoon.” 








GRAN’DADDY LONG-LEGS 


GRAN’DADDY Lona-LEcs,—I found him 
A-sittin’ on our garden wall. 
I ast him won’t he please move ‘long, 
But he jus’ wouldn’t budge at all! 
An’ where he is J want to sit, 
Right where th’ Honeysuckle Vine 
Has saved a little place for me 
So’s I can smell it all th’ time! 


I guess he’s wonderin’ *bout his legs— 
He’s got such lots of um, I spects 
That w’y he don’t get up an’ go 
*S “cause he can’t *member which comes nex’. 
An’ mebbe he’s got rheumatiz,— 
All Grampas mus’ have that, you see; 
His legs look jus’ like pent-up pins! 
(My Grampa’s got some in his knee.) 


But when I helped him, wif a leaf, 
He came an’ walked right up my arm! 
’*At’s w’y I put him on th’ groun’; 
I guess it wasn’t any harm, 
*Cause then I ‘splained it all to him, 
How rheumatiz makes you go slow, 
Aw’ if he didn’t hurry home 
His supper’d get all cold, you know. 
MariE LOUISE TOMPKINS. 





THE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL 


1lOW TO KEEP BEES IN A FLAT 


THE wintering of one’s bee-herds has always been a~ 


matter of serious concern to the amateur in honey- 
culture. It very seldom happens that the bee-culturist, 
on closing up his country place for the winter, can 
find a suitable person to look after the busy little 
bodies all through the season of blizzard and frost, to 
see that they are properly housed and fed. It is 
therefore suggested to those of real humane instincts - 
that the bees be brought with them when they return 
to the city; and that they may be scientifically cared 
for even in an apartment-house, we have prepared the 
following suggestions: 

I. In transporting them care should be taken that 
they be packed in a strong trunk from which there 
are no possible avenues of escape, since loose bees on 
baggage-cars are apt to prove troublesome to the 
employees of the railroad, and, not having travelled ex- 
tensively, might alight at way stations and be left 
behind. 

II. Upon their arrival in town it will be a good idea 
to take them at once to your family dentist, and after 
placing them under the influence of gas have their 
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SENTIMENTAL SPINSTER (having fed tramp) 


stings pulled. Those who have tried sending them to 
a manicure for treatment report that the mere clip- 
ping and polishing up of a bee-sting is not wholly suc- 
cessful. 

III. Train them carefully so that they may confine 
themselves to a single room in your apartment. This 
is recommended not because there is much danger in 
having a stingless bee roving around from room to 
room, but because it might prove inconvenient if they 
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: “ AH WELL, HE’S PROBABLY SOMEBODY’S HUSBAND.” 


established honey-centres all over the flat—behind 
pictures in the dining-room, in your bath-sponge in the 
bathroom, and other similar places. Concentration 
of storage is essential to comfort, and to this end the 
bees must themselves be concentrated. 

IV. The top of a grand-piano makes a very good 
hive, and it has the advantage that when you summon 
them to return to their hive at night, instead of ham- 
mering upon a tin pan as you have been accustomed 
to do in the country, you can aceomplish the same re- 
sults by striking a half-dozen fiats upon the keyboard. 
These need not necessarily be bee flats. 

V. Teach the bees to recognize members of your own 
family: by little acts of daily kindness, such as 
seratching them gently upon the back, letting them 
feed out of your hand, and talking to them in their 
own language, which, since it comprises only one word, 
is very easily learned. This word is “ B-zz22222222,” 
with a strong nasal accent. 

VI. A box of American Beauty roses, which can be 
had for a dollar and a half apiece, will be found to be 
adequate food if served fresh every morning, or better 
every evening, and placed where the little creatures 
will find them when they wake up early in the morn- 
ing. 

VII. Honey should be removed from the piano every 
morning if possible, unless you keep the instrument 
for ornamental purposes only. In the latter event 
the only precaution you need take is to see that it 
does not clog up the keys used to strike the flats men- 
tioned in sugyestion number four. 

VIII. A daily run in the park will keep your bees 
fresh and healthy. It is well, before starting out, to 
put a small button-ring around the waist of each bee, 
and mount the whole swarm upon a piece of stout 
twine, like beads upon a necklace, lest they become 
frightened by the motors and park police, and run 
away. " 

IX. Your discipline must be as strict as your kind- 
ness is constant. Wherefor, if any one of the herd 
shows an ugly temper, and regains the power of his 
sting, and successfully stings you either on the end 
of your nose or elsewhere, he should immediately be 
placed in an envelope, and mailed back to your summer 
address, with the mark, “ To be held until called for.” 
He will not repeat the offence. 
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COAG EVEALED by a candle burning on 
\ PRES NG the rude table before her, a young 


A girl sat reading a massive book in 
AY) the shadowy interior of a spacious 
ie log house. The fire on the wide 
(We hearth lighted fitfully the solid 
eps walls of logs, the hewn rafters, and 
= 8 Va purlins of the roof where flitches of 

bacon hung, cobs of corn, and strings 
of pepper. It glinted on polished brass candlesticks, 
on pewter plates brilliant as tiny moons, bluish gun- 
barrels, and fiery copper kettles. 
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The girl was comely, red-cheeked, and plump of 
face; beneath her starched muslin cap her braided hair 


protruded yellow as straw. She was large and robust 
of frame and evidently some twenty-four years of age. 
Her sturdy arms, white, well knit, and bare to the 
elbows, supported her chin as she read. Her eyes were 
fastened upon the thick volume before her—Vondel’s 
Lucifer in the original Dutch. Beside the quarto was 
a brass-knobbed pistol resting upright, the hammer at 
eock, the pan primed. At intervals her large blue 
eyes, filled with a strange uneasiness, wandered rest- 
lessly from the book to a huge sack which stood in a 
corner of the room—a bulging shape vaguely disclosed 
by the candlelight and fire. Then summoning her at- 
tention with an effort, she again essayed to read. 

The log house, a structure of several .rooms, stood 
within a stockade in a forest not far-from where the 
old Boston Road crossed the Haarlem River in the days 
of New Amsterdam. In the lofty stockade of heavy 
logs, set upright and sharpened at the top, there was 
but'a single door. From this door two paths diverged. 
One ran toward the turnpike road near by for travel 
by highway, the other toward the river for travel by 
water. 

Peter Maartens, Dutch settler, erstwhile burgess of 
both the old and the new Amsterdam and father of 
the girl, had set forth that morning in the squat, blue- 
painted lugger down the Haarlem to the East River, 
thence to New Amsterdam. With him were his two 
sons, Melchior and Frans, and young Captain Grun- 
hage of the ship Yssel just arrived from Rotterdam. 
The captain had come up the river yesterday morning. 
How the eyes of old Maartens’s daughter brightened 
when she saw him! But this morning he had chosen 
to go to the city with her men folk, and a sullen sad- 
ness had settled upon her. 

Her father, a corpulent giant, pink and _ beardless, 
with small, sleepy eyes in his round, moon-like face, 
and garbed in loose, buff breeches, wide-brimmed hat, 
quilted stockings, and buckled shoes, spoke thus, re- 
moving the eternal pipe from his lips, as he stood by 
the massive door with its thick bolts of iron and bars 
of oak: 

Girl Kathi! See to it that the door be fast barred 
soon’s we be gone. Open it to none—to none until 
Frans gives the cuckoo ery—thrice! “Twill be full ten 
or eleven by the clock ere we return—if the wind blow 
fair. Stand not like an ox in his stall awaiting our 
return, but busy thyself with thy wheel or a book! 


Guard Melchior’s pistol close to hand, for only yester- 
night was robbery done upon Van Vliet’s widow at 
the Ford. 
Indians and drunken English, too, God wot, 


Ruffians and murderers aplenty be about. 
Ill bring 


Herman Scheffauer 
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thee home the new bonnet from town and a horn of 
sweetmeats. Kathi, daughter, buss me good-by.” 

The men had gone down to the river bank. She 
heard the slack sail hoisted and the sweeps creak as 
the cumbrous lugger moved down-stream. Then she 
had shut the iron-studded door, drawn the cross- 
beams into their hasps and the bolts into their sockets. 
Later, in the afternoon, the ‘little bell which hung 
within the formidable portal rang and Kathi had gone 
to the peephole, or judas, as it was called, to see who 
stood without. It was a short, gray-bearded man with 
very black eyes and a _ pock- -marked face, with a red 
head-cloth under his hat and gold rings in his ears. 
His stockings were torn, his shoes caked with mud. 
He stood beside a hand-cart in which lay an enormous 
sack of heavy canvas. Seeing her fresh young face at 
the opening, he cried out in a weird, treble voice, as 
he doffed his greasy hat: 

“ Greetings, damsel, greetings! It is Mynherr Peter 
Maartens’s own sweet maid, as I’m alive! Will my 
young dear not give rest and quarter to a poor old 
shanks as I am, and mayhap a cup o’ ale or a dram 
o’ schnapps—all in the good name o’ hospitality?” 

“No one enters here,” said the red lips, sharply, 
“so get you gone!” 

“Oh, dear, sweet virgin, you would not send me off 
thus? Have I not heard that the best and loveliest 
lass in New Netherlands, fit to be a prince’s bride, 
is mistress here—since her blessed mother died? Ah, 
your mother was not wont to send a poor man packing 
—a blessed, sweet woman was she!” 

The tone was tearful, and the man, sniffing, had 
pretended to depart. 

“Stay! IP i bring you a pot of ale and some fresh 
maize bread,” said the girl, and a softer tone was in 
her throat and something like a tear in her eye. In 
a few moments a foaming pewter tankard was thrust 
through the lookout, followed by two slices of snowy 
bread. 

- There, uncle,” 
good.” 

The graybeard sought to kiss the firm, strong arm, 
but it was instantly withdrawn. He lavished ex- 
travagant thanks upon her and drained the mug. 

“ And now, precious maid, will you not ease a poor 
old peddler of his load but for a night? Look you, 
ene o’ the wheels o’ my cart is broken, and broken my 
poor old back would be with such a weight. Open the 
door, good heart, and let old Hans_ leave his sack 
here. I'll come fetch it again on the morrow.” 

“No,” said Maartens’s daughter; “I am forbid to 
open the door. But you may leave the sack by the 
wall and I’ll bear it in anon. What does it hold?” 

“Oh, rare, precious things, maiden! Laces from 
Bruges, and psalters out o’ Leyden with- gilt, blue 
velvet, and mother-o’-pearl covers, and flasks o’ per- 
fume from Rhenish Cologne, silk purses lovely to see, 
English knives, dainty “slippers, and Wonderful ro- 
mances fresh from Spain—to-morrow you shall see, 
sweeting, and have a necklace o’ rare amber beads 
big as your lovely blue eyes. But be sure, damsel, 
to put the sack indoors for fear o’ rain and set it 
mouth up—or ’twill work havoe with all’s inside it.” 

_“TIs ever a sack set mouth down save the black bag 
of the hangman?” asked the girl. 


said Kathi, “and may it do you 
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The peddler gave vent to a shrill, cackling laugh 
and cried: 

“A pretty wit!—he! he!—a wise mam’selle is 
Maartens’s Kathi! So, truth to tell, was her mother, 
dear dame. But,” he added, peering at her out of 
his crafty eyes, “ young mistress will find the sack 
overheavy, I'll be bound. % 

“Were it of need,” calmly answered the girl, “I'd 
carry sack and cart and yourself, uncle.” 

The pock-marked one laughed again. 

“So you could, mistress Kathi,” said he, moving 
off—* so you could, for I’ve heard of your feats— 
true feats o’ Hercules, [’ll vow. Thankee, thankee. 
I’ll be back at cock-crow on the morrow.” 

He had trundled away his cart, wabbling on its 
broken wheel. The slide in the stockade closed. The 
gray-bearded man’s face grew instantly grim, and he 
muttered: “ Pest take the wench! Kaspar must fare 
as best he can!” A little farther on, glancing stealthi- 
ly about him, he might have been seen pushing the 
cart into a clump of bushes, where he left it, and 
vanished in the woods. 

Toward evening Kathi had cautiously opened the 
door, seized the huge sack, flung it over her sturdy 
back, and set it down in the corner where it now 
stood. She felt a desire to unloose the tightly knotted 
cord about the top and examine the contents, but for- 
bore. 

Peter Maartens’s daughter enjoyed a rare renown in 
the land. A young giantess in size and strength, her 
fame for prowess, hardihood and swift, courageous 
action had spread along the countryside from Dutch 
New Amsterdam to Puritan Boston. She often donned 
the clothes of her brothers to go shooting with them 
in the woods or to help fell trees. She had shot 
young bears and packed their carcasses home upon her 
shoulders. Once, having ploughed a field across the 
river and sown it, she had gone to set up a scare- 
crow—an old garment stretched upon a cross - tree. 
There a half-drunken Algonquin had surprised and at- 
tacked her. The young Valkyrie seized the Indian by 
the throat and stretched him with a happy blow 
sprawling upon the rude cross she had made for the 
searecrow. To this she lashed him limb by limb with 
strips torn from the ancient garment, her knee firm 
upon his bronzen breast, and left him, crucified and 
aghast, while she sought her brothers. Again, being 
left alone in the great log house, a frozen, evil-eyed 
wayfarer had begged for food. As she stood before 
the fire, preparing a broth, she marked the fellow. 
who was seated in the scullery, furtively examine a 
dagger and pistol he held concealed under his coat. 
Swinging her wooden ladle and singing gayly, she pro- 
ceeded with her cooking. Then pouring out the steam- 
ing soup into a. pewter plate, she brought it to the 
ruffian and flung it full in his face, crying out, 

“ There, manikin mine, good soup for a vile knave!” 
And seizing the blinded, yelling. rogue, wrested his 
weapons from him and held him pinioned against the 
table until the men came to her call. 

The epic of Vondel interested her little to-night. 
Much sooner would she have read one of the Spanish 
love romances in the peddler’s sack—some thrilling 
tale of Amadis of Gaul, or the Cid Ruy Gomez or 
Rinaldo of Montalban or Launcelot of Cornwall. She 
felt it might be sinful of her to desire these and not 
the psalters, velvet-covered and ornate with mother-of- 
pearl. And yet to read of heroic gallants and fair 
ladies could not be more sinful than to read of Lucifer 
in the ponderous classic before her. Her heart was 
vexed at Jan Grunhage, the debonair and dark-eyed 
young captain of the Yssel. When last he came, 
six months before, he had besieged her with attentions 
and compliments, flattered her with sweet phrases of 
cavalier speech, had made verses to her and kissed 
her hand as he might some noble lady’s. He had 
sought to kiss her lips one day as she was milking, but 
she had flown into an ungracious passion and boxed 
his ears with her dripping hand. Though he merely 
laughed and brought her a neat basket of Arabian 
figs the next day, she had grown deeply repentant of 
the cuff she had given him. 

“Kathi, I'll bring thee a rare locket from the best 
goldsmith in Amsterdam,” he had said, as he departed 
down the river to cross the seas—“ the sea which,” 
said he, “may Tartarus dry up like a stew!” 

When he was gone she felt that it must have been 
love, and love alone, that lived in his heart, and a 
great dejection seized her. When next his vessel 
came she would make all amends for the cuff and prove 
that she truly treasured his affection. It was not meet 
that she, a settler’s daughter, buried in a wilderness; 
should indulge herself in whims and —— like tas 
dainty ladies of the romances. 

Once again the stout Yssel had crosed“the Atlantic 
and now lay at her old moorings in a ove in the East 

















River. The captain came up the Haarlem yesterday. 
He had greeted her briefly with a sweet smile and 
talked long and in secret with her father and brothers. 
His argument with her pious brother Melchior had 
been fierce and emphatic concerning some matter of right 
or wrong. Last night as she lay abed she heard the 
low voices of many men about the house and saw, by 
torchlight, the dark figures of sailors rolling or carry- 
ing varnished casks from the river to the house. The 
handsome captain was there, wrapped in his cloak, 
uttering sharp, short commands, now levelling a kick 
at some clumsy sailor, now hurling a low curse into 
the darkness. A man dropped a small cask which 
burst, and the aromatic essence of Holland gin came 
to her fresh, keen nostrils. A feverish activity, a guilty 
hush, had invested the scene. Her stout father and 
two stalwart brothers were visible and audible only as 
muttering shadows. Afterward there had been clink- 
ing of glass in the great room about the table, and 
laughter and then clink of money in the hands of the 
sailors as they went singing through the trees to their 
boats. This morning not a cask was to be seen, though 
the pungent odor still hung about the house. Her 
father was in a surly, unquestionable mood as he flung 
a shovel of hot ashes upon the spot where the cask 
had broken. . 

Captain Jan Grunhage had scarcely spoken to her, 
had paid her no pretty compliments. His thanks for 
the favorite pancakes she 
had baked for him were 
brief and plain. She tall 
heard him mutter impre- [ 
cations against his tub of 
a ship and some of his 
dogs of _ sailors. He 
cursed the sea and vowed 
he had done with it for- 
ever. When her father 
and brothers prepared to 
set sail for the town at 
the other end of the is- 
land he joined them at 
once. He had forgotten 
that to-day he was to row 
her down the river to in- 
spect the Yssel. Of the 
promised locket there had 
been neither word nor 
sign. She sighed and 
contrasted the recreant 
Captain Jan with the gal- 
lants of the olden tales. 
All this.evening she had 
felt oppressed, a sense of 
haunting was in the air, 
as though a witch had 
east her evil spell upon 
the house or a wolf or 
ghoul were watching her. 
Her eyes wandered once 
more to the great sack 
in the corner. Was it 
the effect of the leaping, 
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distorting fireshine, or 
was something — by all 


the saints in Heaven!— 
was something writhing 
within the sack? It was 
as if amidst the crackling 
of the burning logs she 
heard the rustle and 
chafing of straw. With 
eyes wide with alarm and 
a hundred ghostly voices 
whispering fear to her 
heart she continued to 
stare at the sack. There 
yas no longer any doubt 


—it moved! Trembling, 
she seized the loaded 
pistol. There came the 
slight hoarse sound of 
ripping canvas and a 
knife-blade appeared in 
the slit cloth, bright 
steel fluttering red = in 


the firelight. Maartens’s 
daughter leaped to her 
feet, gave a sharp scream, 
and fired point-blank at 
the sack, 

A smothered — shriek 
was heard, almost the 
echo of her own, a con- 
vulsive arm and clenched fist shot through the 
rent sail-cloth; the knife dropped from the writh- 
ing fingers. The great bag cramped itself into 
frightful shapes, bulged ‘and strained, then toppled 
over on the stone floor, where it quivered and lay 
still, the terrible arm and hand protruding from be- 
neath. An icy horror at her heart and her thoughts* 
full of dark, demoniacal legends and black fables, the 
girl sat there, the empty, reeking pistol in her trem- 
bling hand. Had this peril but shown itself openly 
in the shape of man white or red, or beast, she had 
felt her old undaunted blood return to her breast, 
but this shrouded, muffled, fiend-like thing full of un- 
known terrors, alive or dead, was something too 
phantasmal and unearthly by far. The work of devils, 
she thought, and now recalled that the pock;pitted 
man himself had borne an aspect as crafty and satanic 
as Lucifer himself in Vondel’s book. 

Trembling, she arose, averting her sight from the 
grim sack, and flung fresh wood on the fire. Stepping 
back to the table, a horrid fascination drew her eyes 
once more toward the forbidding thing. The sack lay 
flatter, part of the grayish canvas.was stained with a 
spreading blot of red. On the clean stone floor some- 
thing wet glistened darkly. How Kathi longed to hear 
the well-known cuckoo call from the lips of her younger 
brother Frans and feel about her the comforting potent 
presences of the men! 


It was now past midnight. At last the signal came 


—fluttering up.from the river—three melodious notes, 
as from the cuckoo itself. 


She unbarred the house door 
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and ran quickly to the lookout in the stockade. The 
men were approaching between the trees, by the mel- 
low glow of a horn lantern. 

“Hush!” she cried, as they neared— hush, and 
put out the light.” 

Old Peter Maartens, gigantic, rubicund, and stern, 
followed by his two tall sons and the elegant Captain 
Jau, entered the stockade. The father frowned 
blackly and smoked fiercely as he heard the swift- 
told tale. They strode into the house and saw the 
blood-stained, shapeless bag upon the floor. Drawing 
his knife, Peter Maartens ripped the canvas entirely 
around and snatched it away. A mass of straw was 
seen and, hidden deep within this, the recumbent 
figure of a man in sailor’s garb. His black, seaman’s 
pigtail was bound with a dirty linen band. The young 
captain with a shove of his boot turned him over and 
disclosed a dark, disturbed countenance, with one 
staring eye and a coal-black stubble of beard. The 
folds of his shirt hung limp and grimly red upon his 
breast. 

“Black Kaspar!” cried the captain. ‘“ How came 
he here?” He kicked the corpse. “The hell-hound! 
the mutinous Walloon dog! Last night I had him 
safe in irons aboard the Yssel—and to-night he is 
here—dead in a sack. There’s some foul villainy 
afoot.” : ‘ 

“Is’t possible the rogue has brought the excisemen 








upon us—otfered, perchance, to spy upon us in the 
sack to betray the hiding of the Hollands to the King’s 
officers?” whispered old Maartens to the captain, so 
that Kathi, solemnly from a distance regarding the 
effect. of her shot, might not hear. 

“No,” replied Grunhage; “rather some cursed piece 
of butcher’s work planned by divers rebellious swine 
among my crew. Belike this villain. stood ready to cut 
all our throats as we lay asleep.” 

Frans stooped and drew away a cord which hung 
about the neck of Black Kaspar. An ivory whistle, 
strangely carved, depended from it. The captain 
seized it. 

“The whistle of my boatswain, Vanloose! Stolen, 
by Herewles!”—his bright eyes remained fixed in 
thought a moment—* stolen to use as a signal—as once 
the wretch whistled on his pack of cut-throats in a 
robbery at Dunkirque. Harkee! I’ve a fancy we might 
impound the other villains!” 

“Tn what wise?” asked Peter Maartens. 

“Thus. We'll let Kathi cover the lanterns. Then 
we'll blow the whistle and you shall mark the mis- 
creants come like rooks to the call. And may I be 
split like a fish, but I’ll see a pack of hang-dog faces. 
I know all too well!” 

“But if they be King’s officers,’ whispered old 
Maartens once more—“ it will go hard with us, and be 
a shame upon our house and name—the name of the 
Maartens to be smirched with the’ smuggling of 
Schiedam schnapps!” 

“If it be the King’s customs officers, by gar! they'll 
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get a cudgelling to cure them of all curiosity. They'll 
find naught and get naught, save sore backs and 
cracked skulls, to carry back to the burgomaster at the 
Ratshaus!” cried the captain as he smote the sword at 
his side. 

“ Kathi, girl,” said Peter Maartens, “ thou’rt a brave 
wench, and for this shalt have a hundred guilders more 


in thy dowry. "Tis a great deed thou’st done to-night, 
and shall not be forgot. I’ve brought thy new bonnet 
in yonder bag. Kathi dear, light the lanterns and 
cover them with thine apron, and bide with them 
close by the door until I call.” 

“ Kathi,” said Captain Jan, earnestly and with 
emotion, placing both his hands on her shoulders, quite 
as tall as his own, and dropping the “ you” of formal 
speech, “thou art a heroine, an Amazon, a queen of 
all Amazons and heroines, ancient and modern. The 
name of Mistress Kathi Maartens is worthy to be em- 
blazoned in stars with that of Judith, Britomart, and 
Brunhilde, and the blade of my sword upon it!” 

He bowed and kissed her large, plump hand, and his 
long dark hair swept her arm. 

Old Maartens took a heavy cutlass from the wall. 
Frans reloaded the pistol, and the elder brother, the 
pious, taciturn Melchior, with lowering brows and 
stern, silent lips, seized a cudgel and a bell-mouthed 
musket. Then the four men went out into the night. 
Kathi heard the shrill, purling sound of the whistle, 
once, twice, thrice. Then there was silence. She 
listened with straining ears at the partly open door. 
She heard the massive door of the stockade grate on 
its rusty hinges. Then it was slammed swiftly shut, 
while the voice of Jan Grunhage rang out sharp and 
clear: 

“Halt, scoundrels! and disarm!” 

“The lights, Kathi!” her father cried. Ere she 
could uncover and set them without the door, a fearful 
clamor arose—shouts, curses, yells and blows, the roar 
of the musket, the crack of the pistol, the clash of 
steel, the thudding of cudgels. By the light of the 
four lanterns she saw a mass of struggling men, strik- 
ing at one another with knives, clubs, and cutlasses. 
Frans was raining blows with his pistol-outt upon a 
burly, bewhiskered fellow with a long knife; her father 
had a stocky man by the throat, and was beating him 
with the flat of the cutlass; the lean, wiry Melchior, 
fearfully active, was swinging his musket like a. flail, 
and exchanging terrible blows with a bull-necked ruf- 
fian armed with a formidable club and a knife. The 
captain was sorely beset by two others, but was defend- 
ing himself furiously with his frail sword, which flick- 
ered and flashed about the two renegades. One of them 
weilded a small pole-axe, the other a bayonet tied to 
a shaft. Several times he lunged fiercely with this 
against the captain’s breast, but each time the captain 
seemed to remain unscathed. Kathi,. her face lit with 
a sudden fury, seized a heavy billet of firewood and 
rushed forward. The fellow with the bayonet, stepping 
quickly to one side, thrust it between the captain’s 
feet and tripped him up. Quickly he plunged the 
bayonet into the shoulder of the fallen man. He had 
not withdrawn it ere a crushing blow fell upon his 
skull and he collapsed in a heap. The man with the 
axe, muttering a curse, turned to raise his weapon 
against the newcomer—against Kathi, terrible in her 
wrath. But the devastating billet of oak, swung by 
her powerful arm, smote his hand against the haft of 
the axe, and his mashed fingers released it as he 
howled. Kathi seized him by the throat, at the same 
moment recognizing him as the pretended peddler ot 
the morning. She lifted him as she had lifted his 
sack, and flung him backward on the ground, pouncing 
upon him and striking him full upon the mouth, a 
bashing blow that rattled every tooth. 

“ Devil!” she screamed—* devil that beguiled me 
with thy false tongue! Wretch! who for the charity 
I gave thee wouldst slip a murderer into a good man’s 
house!” 

She saw that the captain had risen, flung off the 
unconscious rascal that sprawled upon him, and gone 
valiantly to aid her father and brothers, who had al- 
most worsted the surprised and baffled mutineers. 

“ Ropes, Kathi, ropes!” her father cried. She had 
already tied together the wrists of the prostrate pock- 
marked man with her apron strings, and now she ran 
for the new hemp ropes she had woven the summer 
before. 

Seon the five men, battered, bleeding, and savage, 
stood in a row With hands bound behind their backs, 
all attached to a single rope. There in the lantern- 
light they stood, panting. blinking, and dazed. 

Captain Grunhage, pale and shaking, now staggered 


about unsteadily. Yet he rallied his forces and his 
tury, and cried to the sullen conspirators of the 
Vssel: 


“Into the house, dogs! There is company there— 
crow’s meat such as. by Saint Peter and Saint Paul, we 
shall soon make of you all—trussed on gallows or 
hanging like hams from the yardarms of my ship!” 

The men, scowling, marched into the house. The 
captain followed, leaning heavily on Kathi’s arm. 

* Look!” he cried, as he flung the canvas from the 
ghastly face of Black Kaspar—" look on a cockatrice 
crushed in its shell!” 

“ Kaspar!” exclaimed two of the men, starting in 
terror. 

“ Black Kaspar, aye!” exclaimed Jan 
“now black as the nethermost coal in hell!” 

“ Black as their own murderous hearts,” said the 
solemn Melchior; “ whoso sheds man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” 

“Twas not on killing we were bent, master,” 
whined with bleeding mouth he who had played the 
peddler, “but just to gather a share o’ the smug- 
gled spoil, and belike a few o’ the guilders you've 
brought from town to-night.” 

The captain glared upon him, and_his lips were about 
to open to some burning oath, when he grew pale as 
a shroud, closed his dark eyes, and, reeling, fell into 
the arms of Kathi. The girl lifted him lightly and 
carried him into her own virginal chamber. Then she 
laid him upon her own soft tester-bed—a maternal 
heirloom from the Netherlands. Frans came, too, with 
a branched candlestick. They pulled off the wounded 

(Continued on page 30) 
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By Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Ph.D. 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the American Economie and 
the American Historical associations 
R will take place in New York 
E beginning on Monday, Decem- 
mite ber 27th, and continuing through the 
AN) entire week. The other associations 
participating in the celebration are 
the American Political Science Asso- 

Statistical Association, American 





American 


ciation, 
Sociological Society, American Association for Labor 
Legislation, American Social Science Association, the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, and the American So- 


ciety of Church History. No such gathering of 
scholars in economies, history, sociology, and allied 
branches of learning has ever taken place in New York 
or indeed in the country. 

The seed for the great gathering was sown twenty- 
five years ago when a small band of scholars met at 
Saratoga in September of 1884 to form the American 
Historical Association. The inspirer of that meeting 
was the late Herbert B, Adams, professor of history in 
Hopkins University, who may well be called 
the American Historical Association. 


Johns 
the founder of 


Treasurer of the American Historical Association 


Moses Coit Tyler. Justin Winsor, Andrew D. White, 
J. Franklin Jameson, Edward Channing, Ephraim 
Emerton, Charles Kendall Adams, Mellen Chamberlain. 
Charles Dean, and William B. Weedon attended the 


first meeting. The first president was Andrew D. 
White. George Bancroft, Justin Winsor, William F. 


Poole, Charles Kendall Adams, John Jay, William Wirt 
Henry, Henry Adams, George F. Hoar, Richard Salter 
Storrs, Edward Eggleston, Henry Charles Lea, and 
Goldwin Smith followed as presidents of the asso- 


ciation. Meetings were held every year, principally in 
Washington. In later years the annual meetings have 
taken place in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Rich- 
mond, New Orleans, Detroit, New Haven, Balti- 


more, Philadelphia, Providence, Madison, and other 
cities. The association was incorporated by Act of 
Congress in 1889, and has grown from small begin- 
nings to be probably the most well-known organiza- 
tion in the world of historians and of those interested 
in history. The leading spirit for the first ten or 
fifteen years was Herbert B. Adams, secretary of the 
association from 1884 to 1899. Honorary members 
elected have been Leopold von Ranke and Theodor 
Mommsen of Germany, and Samuel Rawson Gardiner 
and William Stubbs of England, but the only living 


honorary member is James Bryce, the British ambassa- 
dor at Washington. 

The work of the executive council of the American 
Historical Association has grown in recent years. 
Various committees and commissions report to it, 
including the Historical Manuscript Commission, the 
Public Archives Commission, the committee on the 
Justin Winsor prize, and on the Herbert Baxter Adams 
prize, the Committee on Ribliography and on Publica- 
tions. The association is interested in many other 
activities, including the American Historical Review, 
the leading review of history and a most valuable 
quarterly, whose board of editors are George B. 
Adams, George L. Burr, Albert Bushnell Hart, Andrew 
C, McLaughlin, William M. Sloane, and the managing 
editor, J. Franklin Jameson. In the publication of 
monographs and of its regular proceedings and in 
many other ways the influence of the association on 
history in America has without exaggeration been 
extraordinary. The association’s archives are in the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, in charge of A. 
Howard Clark, curator, who for ten years was assist- 
ant secretary, and afterward succeeded Herbert B. 
Adams as secretary. The president is Albert Bushnell 
Hart, professor of history in Harvard College, and the 
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editor of The American Nation, A History, in twenty- 
seven volumes. The vice-presidents are Frederick J. 
Turner, recently called from the university of Wis- 
consin to Harvard University, as a professor of history, 
and William M. Sloane of Columbia University, the 
author of Napoleon Bonaparte. The secretary is 
Waldo G. Leland, of the Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
ington, and the secretary of the council is Professor 
Charles H. Haskins, of Harvard University. These 
officers together with such well-known gentlemen as 
Andrew D. White, James B. Angell, Henry Adams, 
James Schouler, George P. Fisher, James Ford- Rhodes, 
Charles Francis Adams, Alfred Thayer Mahan, Gold- 
win Smith, John Bach McMaster, Simeon E. Baldwin, 
J. Franklin Jameson, and George B. Adams, who are 
ex-presidents, and Worthington C. Ford, William Mac- 
Donald, Max Farrand, Frank H. Hodder, Evarts B. 
3reene, and Charles H. Hull, form the present execu- 
tive council of the American Historical Association. 
The American Economic Association was organized 
in Saratoga in 1885, and has always been intimately 
associated with the Historical Association. It has 
often had its annual meetings with the Historical 
Association, and many of its members are likewise 
members of the Historical Association. Its first presi- 
dent was General Francis A. Walker. Other presi- 
dents of the American Economic Association have been 
Charles F. Dunbar, of Harvard University; John B. 
Clark, of Columbia; Henry C. Adams, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale; Richard 
T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin; Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, of Columbia; Frank W. Taussig, of Har- 
vard; Jeremiah W. Jenks, of Cornell; and Simon N. 
Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania. The presi- 
dent this year is Davis R. Dewey, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and the secretary and 
treasurer is Professor Thomas N. Carver, of Harvard. 
The Economie Association is a purely scientific body 
with perfect freedom of discussion and room for every 
possible difference of individual opinion. Its meetings 
are given more to séientitic than to political propa- 
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gandist discussions. An example of the freedom al- 
lowed the members appeared in the debate on free 
silver. The association published E, Benjamin An- 
drews’s monograph entitled, “An Honest Dollar,” 
which was probably the strongest doeument ever 
written in favor of the free coinage of silver. Several 
interesting sessions were held during the free-silver 
controversy, and at the Indianapolis meeting in 1895 
that was one of the leading topics of discussion. The 
free-silver men had ample opportunity to express their 
views, though the membership remained overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to that policy. The meetings of the 
American Economic Association always attract wide 
attention. Its membership extends over the entire 
country and its publications are widely read. One 
of its publications is the Economic Bulletin, published 
quarterly. 

In New Orleans in 1903 was established the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association. Professor Frank J. 
Goodnow, of Columbia University, was one of the 
founders of this association and is most active in its 
maintenance. Jt was founded “ for the encouragement 
of the scientific study of polities, public law, adminis- 
tration, and diplomacy.” Its growth has been rapid 
and it has a large membership. A year ago its presi- 
dent was James Bryce, who, at the meeting of the asso- 
ciation in Washington, entertained the members at the 
British Embassy. The president this year is the presi- 
dent of Harvard University, A. Lawrence Lowell, and 
the vice-presidents are Theodore S. Woolsey, of Yale; 
Paul S. Reinsch, of the University of Wisconsin; and 
Henry Jones Ford, of Princeton. The secretary and 
treasurer is W. W. Willoughby, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Two other important organizations joining in 
the celebration next week are the American Association 
of Labor Legislation, of which Professor Henry W. Far- 
nam, of Yale, is president, and the American Socio- 
logical Society, of which Professor William G. Sumner, 
of Yale, is president, and Franklin H. Giddings, of 
Columbia, and Albion W. Small, of the University of 
Chicago, are vice-presidents, 


Frederick J. Turner, of the University of Wisconsin, first Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, founder Charles Francis Adams, president of the Massachusetts 
vice-president of the American Historical Association and first secretary of the American Historical Association Historical Society and ex-president of the A. H, A. 
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HARPER’S 


The Gentler View 


EITHER ONE DOES 


OR ONE DOES NOT 


By Florida Pier 


AN open mind is a serious drawback. 
It is difficult to understand how any one 
ever supposed anything else to be the 
ease. We say with innocent injured 
eyes, winking away nobly born misun- 
derstanding, “I hope no one thinks that 
I am prejudiced!” But every one not 
only thinks us prejudiced, but is per- 
fectly sure of it. If we were anything 
else we should be rendered incapable of 
action. An undivided mind, if it came 
upon one suddenly, would wreck the most 
promising career. It is only with a mind 


‘neatly parted in the middle, the prompt- 


ings of one side alone recognized by us, 
that we so much as manage to go up- 
stairs instead of down. If we were not 
hotly partisan we would sit on the step 
precisely inv the centre of the first flight 
of stairs, and argue ourselves into old 
age. For: any one with the least pre- 
tence at justness or intelligence will see 
how much both sides of even a simple 
question have in their favor. 

“Tf I go up-stairs, I can wash my 
hands, which I have been meaning to do 
for the last half-hour, and which would be 
a definite thing accomplished. Though, on 
the other hand, it would only have to 
be done over again during the course of 
the afternoon, so that it cannot be re- 
garded as an absolute gain, while there 
is, of course, a chance that if I went up- 
stairs I either should or should not get 
my accounts finished. Going down-stairs 
would mean that I should be on time for 
luncheon, which has its points; yet ought 
I to appear at table with ink on my fin- 
gers? Not to mention that passing the 
front door would put it into my head to 
lunch away from home where I either 
might or might not meet some one of 
interest. The fact that I shall be late if 
I sit here complicates things still fur- 
ther, yet there are advantages to sitting 
here in gentle contemplation of life in- 
stead of eating; a position unfortunately 
involving my questionable rights to sit 
on my own stairs when such an action 
prevents the other members of the family 
from passing either up or down.” This 
simple example of what would happen if 
any one did possess an open mind will 
perhaps teach mankind not to indulge in 
idle boasts. 

The suffering involved would be ter- 
rible. Old men might still be arguing 
with their parents the propriety of walk- 
ing on their feet instead of their hands, 
and the parents, if people of unprejudiced 
mind, would not feel justified in persuad- 
ing them toward either course. Fpr, 
though to walk on your feet allows you 
to see for some distance ahead and thus 
lay out your route, to walk on your 
hands would bring your head so near 
the ground that you could pick your 
steps with prudent care, besides cen- 
tring the utilitarian part of you, and leav- 
ing your feet to wave bravely on high, 
like pennants on a pair of lances. 

It is our saivation that we are pas- 
sionately, blindly in favor of one side 
for no adequate reason and in defiance of 
capital excuses for choosing the opposite 
side. We must not be open to reason, for 
it would be our undoing. All public 
men realize this. It is on our bias alone 
that the world has progressed, though, in 
spite of the obviousness of this, men from 
time to time put up a hollow pretence 


that they are reasoning creatures. Wom- 
en, having seen the hollowness of such 
a pose from the first, with a laudable de- 
sire to .get something accomplished and 
start the ball rolling, took sides hotly. 
If asked why, they cried, “ Why? Why? 
Because, stupid,’ and managed by their 
example to make men® cease reasoning 
and so saved the world. 

If it is important that we should act 
blindly on small matters (picture the 
partiality necessary in the tiny detail of 
bowing only to those people you do know 
in preference to those you do not, when 
there would be so much to say for the 
reverse method), what must be the im- 
portance of acting with a narrow-minded 
intolerance when big issues are at stake! 
Our great men must, and it is wholly un- 
necessary to repeat that they do, choose 
a stand with the inconsequence of in- 
spiration, following up their choice with 
a violent fancy. \" hey must become 
enamoured of theirpomt of view, so’ pre- 
possessed in its favor that they find rea- 
sons to make it tenable, and with a lov- 
ing and fevered care deck it in virtues, 
prune away the drawbacks, until finally 
with all the bigotry of possession they 
cannot be weaned from their ypinion, 
are even so conversion-proof that they 
can look the opposite argument in the 
eye and see no reason in it. 

It is so that we arrive at action. On 
just such groundless enthusiasms are 
wars fought, marriages contracted. and 
lives lived, Obliquity of judgment is the 
ground on which we base our happiness, 
and because we are secure in it let us 
dwell a_ little longer with patient 
sympathy on the sad. case of those few 
people who are open to conviction.. There 
can never be a moment in their lives 
when they feel, quite safe. Facing in one 
direction would no doubt distress them 
horridly. Why be so rabid about gazing 
ahead when the view behind is equally 
good? Why marry one man because you 
want to, when the arguments of the other 
seem to contain so much more sense? Why 
be an American when you hear on all 
sides how pleasant it is to be an angel 
or a Hottentot? You do not wish to be 
obstinate, and if you are in a hand-to- 
hand struggle with a person who wants to 
kill you, why, he may be in the right, 
you have not looked into all the facts of 
the case, it would.be a pity to let hot 
blood cloud your judicial sense. Perhaps 
he feels in duty bound to kill you. In 
that case you naturally want to give him 
all the help and encouragement possible, 
and ;not upset his plans with any base- 
lessly hectic action of your own. 

There is something poignantly distress- 
ing about a person who sees both sides of 
a subject. So much is denied her—all 
conversation, very nearly all tastes. She 
must have no habits, of course, for they 
have to be fought tigerishly for, and can 
never be reasoned about. She would feel 
so dogmatic to prefer her children to 
those of other people, and if she arrives 
at the happiness of declaring her hus- 


_ band to be the best man in the world the 


remark would have to be qualified a 
moment later with, ‘ That is, so it seems 
to me at the moment, and only as it were 
after a manner of speaking. I dare say I 
am wrong; I shall be very glad to listen 





to any arguments you have to produce to 
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the contrary.” No sweeping statements, 


no general remarks. No _ squelching, 
“dogs are nuisances,” or “babies nre 
desserts we have not earned,’ or “men 
are superfluous, and so are women.” 


None of the decisive inaccuracies that re- 
lieve our tempers and purge our disposi- 
tions. Nothing but mumbled, “ Every one 
should work or else they shouldn’t, either 
one or the other, unless, to be sure, there 
is an alternative of which I have not 
heard.” 

The poor souls, with nothing settled, a 
complete revision of their mode of life 
every time they read a magazine or a 
Sunday paper, no quarrels, no real com- 
fort taken in anything, a shivering dis- 
integration every time a new idea is pre- 
sented to them. Suffering, deep thoughts, 
all concentrated at the end of their lives 
into a shattering, “‘ One lives to learn, or 
rather one learns to live, or—well either 
one does or one does not.” Then at last 
death happily arranged for them by 
some one else, it being doubtful if they 
could have been sufficiently single-minded 
for the necessary moment to bring it 
about on their own account. 





Younger Officers to the Front 


THERE are. about three hundred officers 
in the active service in the Army and 
Navy who are more than forty years of 
age. But if the scheme set afoot by the 
secretaries of War and Navy, and backed 
by the President, becomes law by an Act 
of Congress, forty is going to be the dead 
line in the service of the United States. 
Both secretaries want legislation that will 
permit them to place younger men in 
command of battleships and regiments, 
and in other positions of importance in 
the service. By increased retirement 
younger officers will be advanced more 
rapidly to a point where they can develop 
faster than at present. The English re- 
tire a man at the age of forty, both in 
the Navy and the Army, if he has not be- 
come a major of a regiment or reached 
the command of a ship. The American 
officer does not liave the chance to show 
what is in him until he has reached the 
age of forty or more—generally more. 
In the Army there are but three colonels 
as young as forty; in the Navy there are 
but three captains so young. Beside: - .e 
Inglish, the Japanese, French, and Ger- 
man officers are given a chance in their 
early twenties to show the kind of stuff 
they are made of. History shows that 
a sixty-year-old man has never won an 
important victory for the United States 
in any of its wars. General Grant was 
only a. little more than forty when he 
defeated Lee. Sheridan, Sherman, McClel- 
lan, and the others were not any older; 
and the same is true on the Navy’s side. 

It is recorded in history that all great 
battles were won by young officers. At 
nineteen Charles XII., King of Sweden, 
with 10,000 troops, routed 50,000 Rus- 
sians under Peter the Great, at Narva. 
Alexander was but twenty-one when he 
stood at the head of his army on the 
plains of Thessaly. Mark Antony at the 
age of twenty-six was the hero of Rome, 
and Hannibal at the same age command- 
ed the entire Carthagenian Army. Na- 
poleon at thirty-three was Emperor of 
France. At the same age, Phil Sheridan 
rede on a foaming steed some twenty 
miles, seized his retreating army and 
hurled it upon Early, snatching victory 
from defeat. And at the age of nineteen 
George Washington was a major; at forty 
he had become a general. ; 

In the Revolution and the War of 1812 
the signal victories were all won by young 
officers. Perry was only thirty when he 
‘won his victory. Lawrence, of the im- 
mortal “Don’t give up the ship” order, 
died on his ship at thirty-one. Paul 
Jones thrashed the Serapis with his Bon 
Homme Richard at thirty-two; Decatur 
won his great victory and cleaned out 
the pirates of Algiers when but thirty 
years old, and so on down the line. Such 
were some of the young officers of days 
gone by. Their success before the age 
af forty is an inspiration to the young 
of to-day. 

These plans to revolttionize the whole 
service and to push younger officers to 
the front are to be laid before the com- 
mittees of Congress having jurisdiction in 
the matter at once. Experience has shown 
that it is best to have commanders as 
young as possible commensurate with ex- 
perience and training, and that is what 
the secretaries of the Navy and War are 
working to bring about. 





Timber as Lumber 


THERE exists at the Boston Navy-Yard 
a-large quantity of oaken timbers de- 
signed for shipbuilding, which nobody 
wants. Not only would the Navy Depart- 
ment be glad to give it away, but it is 
embarrassed by its possession. 

An immense quantity of this timber 
was bought during Grant’s administration 
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for the purpose of shipbuilding, but with 





‘ 


the advent of iron and steel vessels the 
oaken timbers became a drug on the mar 
ket. Small portions of this material have 
been removed from time to time, but there 
still remains about 1,250,000 feet, board 
measure. This vast quantity of timber, 
figured at the low price of twenty cents 
a foot, would amount to $25,000. The 
Navy Department is said to be willing to 
give the timber away if some one will re 
move it, but no one seems to want it. 
The highest bidders who have periodically 
offered to remove it have taken away oul) 
the most useful pieces, and, as they were 
not under bond, they abandoned the un 
dertaking. It is true that the removal 
of these big timbers is not an easy job, 
and many of them are embedded in the 
mud. The timber is so well seasoned 
that it could not be sawn without great 
cost. This the department is not willing 
to undergo; but, as the space which the 
material is occupying is much | needed, 
some way will have to be found to dispose 
of the relics of old-time shipbuilding. 





The Record of Rain-drops 


It is by carefully noting small and ap- 
parently: insignificant things and facts 
that men of science are enabled to reach 
some of their most surprising and inter 
esting conclusions. In many places the 
surface of rocks, which millions of years 
ago must have formed sandy or muddy 
sea beaches, is found to be pitted with 
the impressions of rain-drops. In Eng- 
land it has been noticed that in many 
cases the eastern sides of these depressions 
are the more deeply pitted, indicating that 
the rain-drops which formed them were 
driven before a west wind. From this the 
conclusion is drawn that in the remote 
epoch when the pits were formed the ma- 
jority of the storms in England came from 


the west, just as they do to-day. 
Insects in Coal 


DISCOVERIES in the coal-mines of central 
France have furnished by far the greatest 
advance that has ever been made in our 
knowledge of the insects which inhabited 
the world millions of years, as geologists 
believe, before the time when man made 
his appearance upon the earth. In that 
wonderful age when the carboniferous 
plants, whose remains constitute the coal 
beds of to-day, were alive and flourishing, 
the air and the soil were animated by the 
presence of flies, grasshoppers, cock- 
roaches, dragon-flies, spiders, locusts, and 
scores of other species which exist but 
slightly changed at the present time. But 
the insects of those remote times attained 
a gigantic size, some of the dragon-flies 
measuring two feet from tip to tip of their 
expanded wings. The remains of these 
insects have been marvellously preserved 
in the strata of coal and rock, 
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WA turns on an investment? This ques- 
tion the individual must decide for 
himself. It is obvious, however, that 
the income from an investment, or 
even a speculative investment, must 
be given careful consideration by all 
investors, as the interest on money, when this article 
‘is not cheap, cats into profits. The matter of income 
is less vital to mere speculators, although even mem- 
bers of this class begin to consider “ yields” when 
money rates run to high figures. 

In a large number of the transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange the question of yield, however, 
plays a small part. The trading is in “ equities and 
prospects.” The simple fact that a given stock does 
not pay a suflicient dividend to take care of the inter- 
est charges necessary to carry it when bought on 
margin, or even pays no dividend at all, matters lit- 
tle to that class of speculators, or speculative investors, 
who are always looking ahead to what the stock 
should pay some time because of the company’s pros- 
peets and the stock’s equities in certain assets not 
immediately available for dividends or for distribu- 
tion to stockholders in other ways. They naturally 
figure that these equities and prospects mean higher 
prices for the stocks. 

The prices of a majority of the active stocks traded 
in on the New York Exchange are now so high as to 
place them in the “equities and prospects” class. 
Relatively few fully carry themselves on margin at the 
prevailing money rates. If they are bought outright 
and put away the situation is, of course, different. 

Looking over the list of active railroad stocks, such 
as Atchison, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, Great 
Northern, Louisville and Nashville, New York Central, 
Northern Pacific, Pennsylvania, Reading, and Southern 
*acifie, it is found that at present prices the yield 
in each instance is less than five per cent., while in 
several cases the yield is less than four per cent. The 
same condition prevails in a large measure among the 
industrials and publie utility issues. Amalgamated 
Copper, American Smelting and Refining common, 
United States Steel common, Brooklyn Rapid Transit, 
Consolidated Gas, and Western Union all yield less 
than five per cent., and Amalgamated Copper and 
Censolidated Gas less than three per cent. 

Among the non-dividend-paying stocks, however, this 
question of “* equities and prospects ” is an even greater 
factor. Many of these non-dividend-paying stocks now 
sell at prices at which dividends as large as can rea- 
sonably be expected within the next year or two are 
already discounted. No less than twenty-five non- 
dividend-paying stocks active on the New York Stock 
Exchange sell at prices above fifty dollars a share, 
while ten of them sell above sixty-five dollars a share 
and three of them above eighty dollars a share. The 
common stock ef the International Harvester Company 
sells above par. These non-dividend-paying stocks 
command these prices because of the belief that they 
represent either actual intrinsic value or earning 
power which will mean some day substantial dividends 
or valuable rights of some kind to stockholders. 

The werd “ equities” is applied more frequently to 
the common stock of the Reading Company than to 
any other security listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. This stock is and has been for years a 
market leader. It has been a favorite “ pool stock.” 
More people probably have taken big losses in Read- 
ing than in any other stock now active on the Ex- 
change. For some reason it has been a great favorite 
with those speculators who occasionally “ take a flyer.” 
They make money on the stock sometimes; usually 
they lose. Yet notwithstanding the losses it has oc- 
casioned, the stock remains a great favorite with the 
publie. 

Before the last panic the stock sold as high as 164; 
in 1907 it sold down to seventy and one-half. Re- 
cently it has sold above 170, a new high record. Un- 
til within the last two weeks the dividend on the 
stock was only four per cent. per annum, and at the 
high price just mentioned the yield on the investment 
was only 2.35 per cent. Now that the dividend rate 
has been increased to six per cent., the yield at a 
price of 170 is 3.53 per cent. ‘The price is still too 
high for the yield, however, if this alone is considered. 

tefore the higher dividend was declared the “ Street ” 
was divided on the question of why the stock sold 
so high. A highly manipulated market for the stock 
was one opinien and the alleged great wealth of the 
company and the unusually large *“ equities” back of 
the stock and larger dividends to come was the other 
opinion. One could take his choice between believing 
that the high price of the stock was responsible for the 
stories of “equities” and larger dividends or that 
the “ equities’ and prospective larger dividends were 
responsible for the high price. The stock upon a six- 
per-cent. basis is a compromise between these two 
opinions. An eight-per-cent. rate would have settled 
the question. 

This ‘ Reading mystery,” as it is termed, will prob- 
ably be fully cleared up some day. The annual re- 
porta of the company and the dividend record for a 
number of years, however, throw little light on the 
subject. During the last five years the company has 
shown earnings for its common stock equivalent to 
8.92 per cent. in 1909, 9.50 per cent. in 1908, 8.49 
per cent. in 1907, 7.21 per cent. in 1906, and 10.31 
per cent. in 1905. For four years of this time divi- 
dends of four per cent. per annum were paid and for 
one year one-half of one per cent. Consequently, a 
larger amount of earnings was turned back into the 
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IN EQUITIES AND PROSPECTS 


By Edward B. Lee 


coffers of the company than was paid out in common 
dividends. Presumably these earnings have been. used 
so as to inure to the stockholders’ benefit. Moreover, 
the assets of the Keading System, especially its coal 
holdings, are supposed to be growing so much in value 
“ach year as to give promise of a fine “melon” to 
common stockholders eventually. 

The stock of the New York Central has for many 
years been prominent in the stock-market and has, as 
a rule, sold higher than the stocks of other standard 
railroads earning as much for their stock. A reason 
for this is that the New York Central is one of the 
oldest of the country’s great railroad systems. An- 
other reason is that a part of the stock is owned by 
small investors living along the lines of the company 
who have held it for many years. This stock, as a 
rule, never comes into the market. There is also a 
large block of the stock owned abroad, and in order 
that the foreign holders might not be frightened into 
selling their holdings efforts have been made to main- 
tain as high a level of prices for the stock as possible. 

There is not much talk of “ equities” in New York 
Central stock, but the belief is always present that 
the “ prospects ” are excellent for the Central to earn 
a larger amount for its stock. This is due largely to 
its direct entrance into New York City, which, with 
reason, has always been considered an_ exceptional 
advantage. As a matter of fact, however, the earnings 
for the stock in the last ten years have not been nearly 
so large in proportion to dividends paid as the earn- 
ings of the majority of the Eastern trunk lines. Dur- 
ing 1907 the Central paid six per cent. on its steck, 
but was foreed to reduce the rate to the old figure of 
five per cent., which rate is still in effect with little 
prospect of an inerease within the next year. At 
present prices the yield on the investment is approxi- 
mately four per cent. Earlier in the present year the 
stock sold as high as 14334, at which price the yield 
was little more than three and one-third per cent. 

The stock of the Louisville and Nashville, which up 
to within a week ago, when the annual dividend rate 
was increased to seven per ceni., was selling on a basis 
slightly less than four per cent., attained and held its 
high price because of the prospects for the dividend 
rate being increased to seven per cent. These prospects 
were realized even sooner than most people expected, 
as only six months ago the dividends were increased 
from five per cent. to six per cent. per annum. With 
dividends at seven per cent. the yield on the stock at 
a price of 155 is a trifle over four and one-half per 
cent., which would seem to indicate that the increase 
in the rate was fully discounted. The Louisville’s 
earnings have made a remarkable showing for many 
years, and the company has been one of the _ best 
dividend-payers of all the railroads. The increase in 
the dividend rate is accordingly justified. 

Among the non-dividend-paying railroad stocks that 
sell at prices that have already discounted substantial 
dividends is the preferred stock of the Rock Island 
Company. This stock is non-cumulative and is en- 
titled to dividends of five pe. cent. per annum, if 
earned and paid, until the year 1916, after which it 
is entitied to dividends of six per cent. per annum. 
Since the Frisco System was divorced from the Rock 
Island Company the preferred stock has sold above 
ninety and accordingly has largely anticipated the 
resumption of dividends, which it is expected will take 
place within the first six months of 1910. No divi- 
dend has been paid on the stock since 1905. 

Two other railroad stocks, formerly on a dividend 
basis, which are selling above seventy dellars a share, 
are Missouri Pacific and Southern Railway preferred. 
There have been no cash dividend disbursements on 
either of these stocks since 1907. In 1908 the Missouri 
-acific paid a stock dividend of two and one-half per 
cent., but its earnings since that time have not been 
sufficient to make a disbursement to stockholders 
possible. Both roads suffered severely during the 
panic, and the condition of the physical property of 
each was such that all earnings possible should have 
been expended on maintenance even when earnings 
began to show considerable improvement. The Missouri 
Pacific during its last fiscal year was more liberal with 
its maintenance charges than ever before. The South- 
ern Railway, however, followed a policy of false econ- 
omy in cutting down rather than increasing its main- 
tenance in order to show substantial surpius over 
interest charges. It is probable that dividends will be 
resumed on Southern Railway preferred stock before 
they are resurc? on Missouri Pacific stock, but it 
would not be su:vrising if no dividend on either were 
paid for another year at least. This means that the 
prices of these two stocks should not advance ma- 
terially for the present. Yet in a general advanee in 
the market they would probably be carried to a point 
where they would fully discount a return to dividend 
disbursements. 

Among the industrial securities the largest dealings 
in “equities” this year have been in the stock of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company and in the common 
stock of the United States Steel Corporation. At the 
present rate of dividend Amalgamated Copper yields 
Jess than three per cent., while United States Steel 
yields less than four and one-half per cent. These 
yields are, of course, too low from an investment 
standpoint, and it is simply because of the “ equities 
and prospects ” that the prices have advanced to their 
present level. The Amalgamated Copper stock has 
advanced on the supposition that some way will be 
found for the company to become a part of a great 
combination, thus making larger dividends possible. 
In 1907 and 1906 the Amalgamated paid seven per 
cent. on its stock, which then sold considerably above 
par. If the contemplated merger with Amalgamated 
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Copper as a constituent part does not take place the 
company will not be in position to pay larger divi- 
dends until the price for copper metal advances one 
or two cents a pound over the present figure. The 
prospects, however, have kept the stock at a figure 
where it discounts double the present dividend rate. 

The tal’: of “equities and prospects” in United 
States Steel common stock has been made good to a 
considerable extent by the increase in the dividend 
rate to four per cent. per annum. The yield at pres- 
ent is too small, however, for the common stock of 
any industrial corporation, unless there are such sub- 
stantial equities back of the stock as to make the 
prospects good for larger dividends in the near future. 
It is believed that there is enough intrinsic value and 
earning power back of United States steel common to 
warrant dividends at the rate of at least five per cent. 
within the next year, provided the corporation’s busi- 
ness continues near the present high level. It is to 
be remembered, however, that in times of depression, 
such as the steel industry has witnessed within the 
last ten years, the earnings of all corporations in that 
line of business fall off very materially, and since its 
organization the United States Steel Corporation has 
been no exception. It would be of small advantage to 
the Steel Corporation’s common stockholders to in- 
crease the dividend rate to a figure which it would 
be impossible to continue except under the most fa- 
vorable conditions. + 

The common stock of the American Car and Foundry 
is selling at a price where it discounts a resumption 
of the four-per-cent. dividend rate, the yield on the 
two-per-cent. dividend rate now in force being less than 
three per cent. There has been excellent buying of 
this stock, however, by those who appreciate what it 
means for a security to earn an average of ten per 
cent. for five years, especially when business in two 
of those years was at low ebb. The company has 
turned back into its property in the last five years 
or added to its working capital an aggregate of nearly 
$12,000,000. Consequently, it is reasonable to believe 
that in the near future it will be able to pay four- 
per-cent. dividends regularly and occasionally pay even 
a larger rate. 

The market position of the common stock of the 
International Harvester Company is a most unusual 
one. The stock has been listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange only since 1908, although the com- 
pany was incorporated in 1902. When listed the stock 
sold at fifty-two and since has advanced steadily to 
its present price, several points above par. It pays 
no dividend, although in the year 1907 nearly ten per 
cent. was earned for it and in 1908 a trifle over thirteen 
per cent. The earnings for the current year are be- 
lieved to be considerably in excess of those of 1908. 
It will thus be seen that the company is unusually 
conservative in the matter of common dividends. It 
is because of the excellent prospects for a substantial 
dividend within the next six months that the common 
stock sells at the present high figure. 

The common stock of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company also sells at a price at which 
it discounts a large dividend. For five years previous 
to the last panie dividends of ten per cent. per annum 
were paid on this stock, but the financial crisis found 
the company with insufficient working capital to handle 
its enormous business and a’ receivership resulted. 
30th common and preferred dividends were, of course, 
immediately cut off. This year the preferred dividends 
have been resumed and a portion of the accumulated 
dividends paid off. There is still due, however, eight 
and three-quarter per cent. on the preferred stock, and 
this must be paid before the common stock ean receive 
anything. The company’s business is back to its old 
level, and it should be only a question of a year before 
the accumulated preferred dividends’ are paid off and 
the common stock placed ina. position to again get 
some return. 

The most prominent of the public utility issues 
selling at high figures on the strength of “ equities 
and prospects” is the stock of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, now yielding on the investment less than 
three per cent. The stock is in strong hands, and the 
price has been maintained near the present level . for 
so many weeks as to make it seem probable that a 
larger dividend will be forthcoming soon. No one 
believes that the company is losing money on eighty- 
cent gas, and, on the other hand, it is believed that 
its. subsidiary electric companies are making large 
profits. The “equities” in these electric properties 
are of great value. For several years the larger part 
of the net income of the electric companies have been 
devoted to property. but it is believed that this is no 
longer necessary. Probably the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany could call on the electric companies at any time 
for sufficient earnings to make it possible to resume 
the old eight-per-cent. dividend rate. But with the 
stuck at 150 a return to eight-per-cent. dividends is 
largely discounted, as the yield under those circum- 
stances would be only five and one-third per cent. 

During the last few weeks the common and preferred 
stock of the Interborough-Metropolitan Company have 
been unusually active and their prices have advanced 
to the highest level since 1907. Here, again, is talk 
of “equities and prospects.” The enthusiastic be- 
lievers in Inter.-Met. securities figure that the com- 
pany’s equity in the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany is so valuable as to make a resumption of divi- 
dends on the Inter.-Met. five-per-cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock probable within a short’ time. Some of 
them even go so far as to claim to have seen “ equi- 
ties ” floating on that ‘large body of water known as 
Inter.-Met.’s $100,000,000 common ‘stock. 
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The Giving of Christmas 
Presents 


By Catherine D. Groth 


ONCE upon a time there was a little 
boy who, like most other children, hated 
cod-liver oil. Every Christmas his mother 
gave him a huge bottle of it, and to lure 
him into taking it she gave him a penny 
for every spoonful. This penny was put 
into a little bank. When the bottle was 
empty the bank was full and Christmas 
had come again. The mother then broke 
open the little safe and with the money 
bought—another bottle of cod-liver oil! 

That is probably one of the worst ex- 
amples of what the passion for useful 
Christmas presents may lead to.  AIl- 
though few -persons go as far as the lit- 
tle boy’s mother, only too many suc- 
cumb to its tyranny, and, after Christ- 
mas, as we look at the conglomeration of 
objects which pain our eyes and fill our 
garrets—for, alas! that is where the use- 
ful present only too frequently lands—we 
realize the average mortal’s weakness and 
look down on him for it. 

In the abstract, the useful present is 
most enticing. Distance lends enchant- 
ment to it as to most other things. We 
dream about receiving exactly what we 
have been longing for, we imagine giving 
our friends just what they need—some- 
thing serviceable, something useful. The 
conception of the word “useful” differs 
vastly according to the individual, how- 
ever. What one person considers service- 
able another finds impossible; what to 
one appears superfluous trash seems al- 
most a necessity to another. Such was 
the case of a woman who noticed that 
her friend had no lemon-squeezer, and 
immediately gave her one for Christmas, 
much to the recipient’s disgust, for she 
had purposely neglected buying one, as 
she never drank lemonade and considered 
a lemon-squeezer an unnecessary encum- 
brance. 

The term “ useful present” ought not 
merely to imply that a certain present 
could, somewhere or sometime, be made 
use of—it ought to mean that it will 
really be useful to the person who re- 
ceives it. Such a present would be a 
boon; it would show the personal touch, 
it would show that the giver really took 
the trouble to see what his friend needed 
and then had the patience to find that 
particular thing, and that he did not 
merely “think” a certain article might 
be useful, and buy it hastily, as the 
lady bought the lemon-squeezer. It is 
not against the useful present itself, 
therefore, but against the usual concep- 
tion of the term, that one feels called 
upon to protest. 

Some say the useful present was created 
by a tired mother, who hit upon the idea 
of buying her children necessaries while 
appearing to give presents. Others say 
that a stingy husband was the first to 
think of killing two birds with one stone. 
“Why not buy for Christmas,” he asked, 
“what must be bought later on, anyway, 
and so save the price of a real present?” 

But, whatever its origin, the useful 
present belongs to one of three groups: 
gifts supposed to be useful to the one 
who receives them; those useful to the 
giver; and, finally, those considered use- 
ful by people. having no direct interest 
in the’ article. 

The silk waists or dress patterns or 
umbrellas women receive, the slippers or 
bathrobes or neckties men _ receive, be- 
long to the first group. Such articles 
seem eminently useful. What is dearer to 
a woman than a nice silk waist? Or 
what is as tempting to a man as hand- 
embroidered slippers? But then. things 
are not always as they seem. Take the 
case of the woman who has been given a 
silk waist. This year, when fashion has 
tabooed separate waists, she is more than 
ever at a loss to know what to do with a 
new one, as she has several from last year 
that she must wear out. She may over- 
look that factor if the waist is white, 
however. But usually it isn’t. It is 
brown or pink or pale biue, perhaps. But 
no matter what the color is, it is certain 
not to harmonize with any suit the wom- 
an has. And as harmony is the goal of 
her ambition—ought to be, at any rate— 
she can never wear it, preferring to offend 
her best friend rather than offend good 
taste. The waist then becomes a sort of 
white elephant on her hands. She might 
dye it, but that would cost something, 
and, as in all probability the style is not 
particularly well suited to her, she does 
not care to spend much money on the 
thing. She may think of giving it away, 
but she chides herself, saying it is wrong 
to thus dispose of a gift; she also reasons 
out that she could not give it to a friend, 
while a poor women would prefer some- 
thing warm to a flimsy bit of silk. She 
finally concludes to keep the waist, and 
tucks it away in her scrap-bag, where she 
thinks it may come in handy when she is 
going to trim her next hat. It is obvious 
that this so-called “useful” present 





causes the woman. who receives it much 
worry and anxiety. It is also a source of 
trouble to the giver, for when he or she 
(let us say “ he”) sees that the waist is 
never worn he suspects that it did not 
meet with favor; then straightway he 
begins to repent having spent his hard- 
earned money, when, as he now finds, a 
postal card would have been amply suf- 
ficent. In the end such a present may 
cause lasting estrangement. 

A man’s smoking-jacket would have 
been an equally good example of the mis- 
use of the useful present, and so would 
crocheted neckties. In other words, the 
useful present is, like most seemingly 
attractive things, a delusion and a«snare, 
not alone failing of its purpose, but even 
entailing disastrous consequences. 

The present useful to the giver usually 
circulates among the members of the 
same family, particularly if they live in 
the same house. A man receives an arm- 
chair, for instance, and a woman some 
towels. These gifts are not primarily in- 
tended to please the recipient, but the 
giver intends to get full use out of them. 
Thus the father of the family is often 
presented with a library table or an ice- 
box; one woman in particular gave het 
husband lawn-mowers or garden hose for 
Christmas; another spent her money buy- 
ing carving-knives. Anything more ir- 
ritating than such gifts could scarcely be 
devised, for while supposed to inspire grat- 
itude, they inevitably cause resentment 
and anger—and a housekeeper who had 
been dreaming of having all her table 
linen of one pattern nearly collapsed when 
a friend bestowed upon her. some of an- 
other pattern. The case of sisters dis- 
agreeing for life has, in one instance, been 
traced to a Christmas present given and 
received under such circumstances as those 
described. 

Children are very fond of selecting 
presents from this standpoint, but in them 
it is excusable; in fact, many people find 
it distinctly refreshing when their little 
girls give them dolls or other toys, be- 
cause then they have no unnecessary stuff 
to put in the garret; all they need do is 
to give the plaything back to the child 
and every one is pleased. But then, 
children are different. 

Some presents seem to have absolutely 
no raison d’étre, such as the hideous bits 
of bric-d-brac, paper-weights, and what not 
that seem to be manufactured for private 
vengeance around Christmas-time. Such 
gifts are even more disappointing than 
the above-mentioned kinds, and for the 
same reasons, only to a greater degree. 

As a matter of fact, when it does not 
show a personal touch or solicitude for 
the taste of the person to whom it is 
given, the useful present is an anomaly. 
It is something irregular, contrary to 
human nature. A gift ought to be some- 
thing superfluous. We all manage to 
scrape up money for necessaries! Luxuries 
are more interesting than necessaries, and 
a present should be as interesting as pos- 
sible. The giver should bring his friend 
something he would not otherwise get—if 
it happens to be a really useful and de- 
sired article, so much the better. But 
utility should not be sought—indeed, 
rather the contrary. If this fact were not 
fundamentally true, why doesn’t an ad- 
mirer give the object of his devotion rub- 
bers or breakfast food, instead of flowers 
and candy? 





Born to Starve 


Firty years ago an American natural- 
ist, Dana, discovered on the surface of the 
sea a little animal of so singular a char- 
acter that he named it “monstrilla.” It 
is a small crustacean, akin to the 
cyclops so common in ponds. But, while 
the latter are furnished with all that is 
necessary to capture and digest their 
food, the monstrilla has neither appa- 
ratus for seizing prey, nor any digestive 
tube. It is richly provided with muscles, 
nervous system, and organs of sense; it 
lacks only what is necessary to prolong 
life by alimentation. The monstrilla is 
doomed, therefore, to natural death. 





What’s In a Name? 


Accorpine to the doctrine of chances, 
a boy who has no middle name is more 
than twice as likely to become President 
of the United States as one who has a 
middle name; and the boy who-has more 
than three names has no chance at all. Of 
the twenty-six men who have filled the 
office of President, seventeen had two 
names each—for Van Buren is one name, 
and not two. Since 1880 but two triple- 
named Presidents have been elected— 
Stephen Grover Cleveland and William 
Howard Taft; and of these, Mr. Cleveland 

dropped his first name some time before 
he ran for the Chief-Magistracy. 
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6% Irrigation Bonds 


Secured by a Thousand Farms 








The security back of Irrigation bonds is first 
liens on farm lands—sometimes a thousand 
farms. 

These liens are given by individual land own- 
ers in payment for water rights. They are paid 
in annual installments. The land which secures 
them is generally worth four times the lien. 

The trustee may hold a thousand such liens 
—given by a thousand farmers on a thousand 
separate farms—as security for the bonds as a 
whole. 

The farms under lien are among the most 
fertile farms in America And the perpetual 
water right, which the lien secures, multiplies 
the land’s value. The first crop is usually 
more than sufficient to pay the whole lien 

The land is not subject to crop failures, be- 
cause the farmer controls his water supply 
The earnings are large and sure 

A bond issue based on a thousand such liens 
is, in our estimation, the safest sort of security 


Additional Security 
TEESE EEE IGLOS LALLA 


Irrigation bonds are additionally secured by 
a first mortgage on all the property owned by 
the Irrigation Company The investment in 
this property is often twice the bond issue 

Thus, in addition to the many farm liens, we 
have this corporation and all of its property 
pledged to the fulfillment of all obligations 

Some Irrigation bonds are issued, like School 
bonds, by organized districts Such bonds 
form a tax lien on all the taxable property of 
the community. 


January Investments 





For January investors we have on hand 
100 varieties of bonds. They include 
Municipal, Public Utility, Water Power, 
Corporation and Irrigation Bonds. Please 
ask for our list. Cut out this reminder 
so you won’t forget. 

First National Bank Mg 
Building, Chicago Srowtridg 2. 











Some Irrigation bonds are issued under the 
“Carey Act,” where the State supervises the 


project 
73 Issues Sold 
RRL PREP EIT 


, During the past 15 years we have sold 73 
separate issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds, 
all secured by farm liens Every obligation 
under every bond has been promptly met. 

These bonds have become, with most of our 
customers, the most popular bonds that we han- 
dle. Now, we have first pick of these projects, 
because of our dominant place in this field. 

Our own engineers and attorneys investigate 
every feature. An officer of our Company con- 
stantly resides in the irrigated sections, watch- 
ing the projects we finance. Thus, our customers 
secure only the very cream of Irrigation bonds. 


Ideal Investments 


Such Irrigation bonds as we handle are re- 
garded as ideal investments The security ap- 
proaches the absolute 

They are serial bonds, running from two to 
twelve years, any desired 
maturity. The denominations are $100, $500 and 
$1,000, so one may invest either little or much 

The demand for irrigated land is so great, and 
the projects so profitable, that the bonds pay six 
per cent. That is a higher rate than can now be 
obtained on any large class of equa! securities. 

We have written a book on Irrigation bonds, 
based on our vast experience Every investor, 
small or large, should read it The book is free, 
Cut out this coupon, as a reminder to write for it 





so one may obtain 
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First National Bank Building, Chicago j 
50 Congress St., Boston 111 Broadway, N. Y. ‘ 
Please send your free book on Irrigation wens 

and list of other securities. 
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50 Congress St., Boston 
@ 111 Broadway, New York 











YIELDING 
OVER 
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GAS, 
ELECTRIC 
AND 
WATER 
BONDS 





SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGE 


PETRY & COMPANY 


The Rookery 
CHICAGO 


Write for circulars. 


BANKERS 
Penobscot Bldg. 
DETROIT 











Bills of exchange bought 

ette rs and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 

of rica,Commercial and Trav- 
ellers’’ Letters of Credit. 


7 Coliections made. _Inter- 
C red it national Cheques. Certifi- 
e cates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET 
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THE MAID OF NEW AMSTERDAM 


(Continued from page 23) 
man’s boots, loosed his belt, and unbuttoned his leather 
jacket. Under this they were surprised to find a cor- 
selet of fine chain mail, fitting closely to the skin. 

“Jan is ever prepared for assassins,” was the com- 
ment of Frans. 

A gold chain showed dimly under the coat of mail. 
Frans drew it forth. Attached to it was a golden locket 
set with gems. Kathi’s heart gave a joyful leap. The 
locket! the locket he had promised should be hers— 
now rendered ten times more precious by his having 
worn it so close to his gallant heart. The wound was 
between the neck and shoulder. Kathi brought warm 
water and washed it, then covered it with a healing 
unguent, given her by a young squaw she had befriended 
—a sachem’s daughter, who wrought miraculous cures 
of bullet and arrow wounds among her tribe. Frans 
now set forth to row down the river and summon from 
the Yssel the old boatswain and the faithful among 
the crew. Captain Jan soon came out of his swoon. 
His face was wrung with pain, but in his dark eyes 
shone a great gratitude as they fell upon Kathi, seated 
beside the bed. 

“ Twice, Kathi, thou’st saved my life by thy courage, 
and now thou’rt fain to save it again by thy kindness.” 

Soon after, he fell wearily asleep, while Kathi looked 
tenderly upon the strange, faun-like beauty of his 
features. Through the open docr she could see her 
father and Melchior with loaded firearms mounting 
guard over the five bound conspirators. After a time 
she sought repose in the common chamber of her father 
and brothers. But ere she lay down she bethought 
herself of the captain’s handsome jerkin, stained with 
blood, and of the locket, the fair, golden jewelled thing 
she had thrust hurriedly into the pocket of her apron. 
Her instinct for cleanliness and economy urged her to 
wash the red marks from the leather doublet before 
they grew dry; her curiosity tempted her to examine 
the locket. She brought a wet sponge and cloths, and 
began to purge away the marks on the doublet. She 
felt some thin object in an inner pocket and drew it 
forth—a letter with a broken seal, still bearing traces 
of a crest. It bore the captain’s name in a delicate 
hand, and was addressed to him at New Amsterdam. 
For a moment she hestitated, then opened the folded 
sheet and held it close to the candle. 

It was a love-letter, truly, in the flowery fashion of 
the romances, the love-letter of some woman to her 
beloved Jan, breathing tender devotion and deep solici- 
tude for the captain, with longing to see him again, 
to hold him in her arms, to kiss his blessed face. It 
held allusions to a cross-grained, peevish husband, 
evidently a nobleman, who had no care for aught save 
gaming and hunting. With embraces and kisses, the 


writer signed herself * Amalia,” with a tangled rubric 
below the name. 

To the potent emotions which had rioted in her 
heart these two days, to the terrors and fears of the 
night, was now added a burning, poignant jealously. 
This made plain Jan’s coolness to her—this letter from 
some fine lady, some aristocratic chatelaine of the 
Rhineland or Brabant. Jan was lover of some such 
fair, blue-blooded tripping dame! He wore coats of 
mail, even here, to save him from some jealous hus- 
band’s wrath. She dropped the jerkin, and drew forth 
the chain and locket. Its links seemed to her fingers 
like red-hot iron, the studded moonstones, opals, and 
rubies were like the red and green eyes of mocking 
fiends. In vain she sought to open it, to look upon 
the face of the hated Amalia she knew must be en- 
shrined within, but the locket refused to yield its 
secret. The fancy she had cherished of placing it 
about her neck as she slept, now filled her with anger 
and loathing. She swept the bauble into the pocket 
of the jerkin and flung herself upon her father’s bed, 
dissolving in a passion of tears. All through the 
sleepless night she heard, at long intervals, the deep 
voice of her father, interrupted by puffs on his pipe, 
calling down the vengeance of the law upon the heads 
of the pinioned evil-doers, or the cold, preaching voice 
of her brother Melchior, threatening them with eternal 
damnation. 

In the early morning, Frans returned with some 
eight seamen from the Yssel, headed by the red- 
faced, frowning boatswain, Vanloose, whom the mutin- 
ous deserters had imprisoned in the foul hold of the 
ship. Vanloose’s first demand was for his ivory 
whistle. Captain Jan, though weak and pale, grew 
fiery of eye and resonant of voice as he cried: “ Take 
yon five villains board ship and lay them in irons! If 
they resist, pistol them. And that cold carrion yonder 
—let it be flung to the sharks.” 

The scowling, crestfallen culprits were marched 
down to the river, and the house of the Maartens re- 
lieved of their sinister presences and the corpse. Kathi 
silently made some broth for the wounded Jan. His 
eyes beamed gladly as she entered the room, a bowl in 
her hand, and his doublet on her arm. 

“Bless the lass Kathi!” said he. - “ Bellona, god- 
dess of war at night, and soft-eyed Hebe in the 
morning!” 

The girl, with melancholy face and red-rimmed eyes, 
made no response, but set the bowl before him. The 
captain went gayly on: “Weep not, Mistress Kathi; 
be not forlorn—’tis but a barber’s bleeding—a_beg- 
garly hurt. Thy salve has wrought a miracle. Ah! 
‘tis my buff coat thou hast brought all cleansed by 
thine own dear hands.” 


“It would have been ruined else,” repiied Kathi, 
listlessly. 

“ Perchance,” asked the captain, raising his hand to 
his chest where the pendant had hung, “ was there a 
golden locket found without-doors where we fought 
the rogues?” 

“°Tis in the pocket of yon jerkin,’ answered 
Maartens’s daughter, in a trembling voice. The young 
captain drew forth the glittering thing. 

* Kathi, mine, come here,” said he, in a tender tone. 
The girl came to his side. 

“ Bend down thy head, Kathi,” said he, holding up 
the open chain; but Maartens’s tall daughter drew 
back, flung out protesting hands, and broke into tears. 
The captain was astounded. 

“°Tis the locket I promised thee, Kathi—a rare old 
locket of master goldsmiths’ craft.” 

“Give it to her you love—to—-to—” Kathi sobbed 
with streaming eyes. 

“To thee, Kathi, to thee—my golden fallow-doe. 
Tis a gift to me for a gift to thee. See!” He pressed 
upon one of the gems, which released a secret spring, 
and the locket flew open. Within it was the painted 
miniature of a beautiful young woman, richly clad, 
with ringlets of dark hair like Jan himself:, “ A gift 
from my sister Amalia—who married the Count 
Luysmanns—may Satan torment him as he has tor- 
mented her! Is she not lovely, Kathi?” 

The heart in Kathi’s bosom seemed suddenly turned 
into a sun as she bent over to gaze upon the fair, 
tinted portrait. Ere she was aware the captain’s arms 
encircled her neck and the chain was snapped together. 
The weight of the chain and the captain’s arms ap- 
peared to be enormous, for Kathi’s flaxen head sank 
lower and lower toward Captain Jan’s,-and her shin- 
ing braids lay for a moment upon Jan’s dark locks, 
like gold upon ebony. 

When the Yssel returned to Holland it was un- 
der a new master. “Shall a man leave heart and 
home to steer a trough across the seas?” asked the 
captain. 

When the wound had healed, by Kathi’s care, Kathi’s 
lonely heart was healed by Jan’s devotion. And later, 
when the English squadron under Richard Nicolls 
anchored at Gravesend, and the stormy, valiant 
Stuyvesant was forced to relinquish Manhattan, and 
New Amsterdam became New York, Mistress Maartens 


‘became Mistress Grunhage. Thereafter, where the new 


post-road, between Boston and New York crossed the 
Haarlem River, stood for many years a _ well-kept, 
prosperous inn, “The Sign of the Amazon,” whose 
fame was largely due to a genial host and handsome 
hostess, and to the most excellent rare Hollands there 
dispensed. 




















' MR. TAFT CHEERS THE UNEMPLOYED 


THE PRESIDENT, AS AN INCIDENT OF HIS RECENT VISIT TO NEW YORK TO SPEAK AT THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH’S MISSIONS IN AFRICA, ADDRESSED 500 OF THE UNEMPLOYED AT THE BOWERY MISSION. MR. TAFT TOLD HIS LISTENERS THAT THOUGH THEY WERE, AS HE 
SAID, “DOWN ON THEIR LUCK,” HE COULD SEE IN THEIR FACES THAT THEY WERE EARNEST AMERICANS, RESPONDING TO THE SAME SENTIMENTS OF PATRIOTIC 
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LOVE OF COUNTRY THAT ANIMATE OTHER CITIZENS 
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Our New Minister to China 


Witt1am J. CatHoun, of Chicago, has 
been appointed United States Minister to 
the Chinese Empire. Mr. Calhoun, who 
is a corporation lawyer and a railroad 
man, has had considerable experience in 
diplomatic affairs, since he was sent, on 
several occasions, by American Presidents 
to investigate conditions existing in for- 
eign countries, which difficulties threat- 
ened to cause a rupture with this coun- 

















William J. Calhoun 


try. During the administration of the 
late President MéKinley, who was a life- 
long friend of Mr. Calhoun, the latter 
went on a confidential mission to Cuba 
just previous to our war with Spain; and 
only a few years ago he made an ex- 
haustive report to President Roosevelt 
concerning the trouble between ex-Presi- 
dent Castro, of Venezuela, and the for- 
eign capitalists who held large interests 
in that country. 





Behind the Scenes in a 
Great Bank 


Four big banks in the Wall Street dis- 
trict resemble the great gold-mines of the 
West in one striking feature. They have 
three eight-hour shifts of toilers, and the 
work never stops. One set takes up the 
routine where the other leaves off. All 
night long, Sundays, and holidays, a staff 
of men in each of these banks is busy 
opening thousands of letters, sorting and 
listing innumerable’ checks and drafts 
that represent fabulous sums of money, 
and getting them ready for the day force, 
which is the only one the public comes 
in contact with or ever hears about. If 
this work was not carried on incessantly, 
the banks would soon be overwhelmed with 
a mountainous accumulation of detail. 

Two shifts—the “scouting force,” as 
they call themselves—work between five in 
the afternoon and nine the next morning. 
Each bank has a big drawer in the Gen- 
eral Post Office. Messengers clear this of 
its letters every *hour all night long. 
Three thousand letters a day is the aver- 
age mail of one of these large banks. Two- 
thirds of it comes in during the night. 
These letters, in the case of one of the 
biggest of these banks, contain from 35,- 
000 to 40,000 checks and drafts. At times 
these enclosures represent as much as 
$30,000,000. Rarely does the total fall be- 
low $20,000,000. 

The letters are opened as fast as they 
are received, the checks are counted, and 
the totals verified with the footings of the 
lists. “The letters are then stamped, which 
shows that they have been “ proven in,” 
as the banks call it. After that they are 
turned over to the clerks who send out the 
formal acknowledgments of the remit- 
tances they contain. The various checks 
are assorted according to the numbers of 
the books in which they are to be en- 
tered and otherwise; the sight drafts are 
grouped according to the routes of the 
bank’s messengers, and all is made ready 
for turning the night’s accumulation over 
to the day force, so it may be handled by 
it as expeditiously as possible. 


Each of these shifts of night workers | 


at the banks consists of from twelve to 
twenty men. Some banks get along with 
but one extra set of clerks at night. These 
come on duty at midnight and leave at 
8 a.M. This plan of working all night long 
in order to keep up with the tremendous 
amount of.business that comes in by mail 
was inaugurated about five years ago. The 
first bank that tried it found that so 
much valuable day time was saved, that 
one institution after another took it up, 
until now there are four that have these 
three eight-hour shifts of clerks, and sev- 
eral more who work only a part of the 
night. 
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“Thirty” 


which are accurate to the 
one-thousandth of an inch 


This means that in these 112 parts there is It is this thorough standardization which 
not a variation to exceed one-half the enables a greater proportion of the motor’s 
thickness of a hair. power to be delivered to the ground than 

in any other car the world has ever pro- 

In the assembling of the motors and other duced. 
essentially accurate parts, the usé of files 
or even emery cloth is not permitted—it is 
not required. 


It is this thorough standardization which 
eliminates the twisting, grinding, racking 
wear characteristic of the car with ill- 

This is because Cadillac cars are standard- fitting parts and connections. 


ized in every detail. It is this thorough standardization which has 


Every part fits exactly in its place. Every caused the Cadillac to be universally rec- 
part works in perfect harmony with ognized as the most durable and longest- 
every other part. lived car ever made. 


It is this thorough standardization which 
has eliminated the causes of many of the 
most vexatious “ automobile troubles.” 


It is this thorough standardization that gives 
the Cadillac that smooth, velvety, noiseless 
action. 

It is this thorough standardization that is 

a Gee back of the Cadillac reputation for being 

almost eliminates friction. . the most economical motor car to operate 

and maintain. 


It is this thorough standardization that 


It is this thorough standardization that en- 
ables the Cadillac motor to develop more And, lastly, there is po motor car, at any 
power than any motor of its size ever price, so thoroughly standardized as is the 
built. Cadillac, 


Four-cylinder; 30 horse-power; three speed 
sliding gear transmission 


1 (F. O. B. 
oo Detroit) 
Including the following equipment: Magneto, 
four unit coil with dry cells, one pair gas lamps 
and generator, one pair side oil lamps, one tail 
lamp, horn, set of tools, pump and tire repair 
kit, robe rail, tire irons. 
Furnished as Touring Car, Demi- 
Tonneau or Gentl ’s Roadst 


Cadillac Motor Car Company, .- - Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. Licensed under Selden Patent. 
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OSTON is being reconstructed 
ici It is difficult, critical, 
WA even dangerous. Doting as stie dces 
% on the old and cobwebby, the city 
YY is in agony. It is all on account 
R i the new charter; something, by 
5 BD ie way, Boston varsete ask for, and 
ka) ® had no voice in making. 

CS Si “The Hub is in the throes of a 
municipal election—a partyless election. Under the 
new charter, all political parties are blotted out. Can- 
didates are thicker than the fallen forest leaves. 
Every voter is his own party and his own constitu- 
ency. The fabled Kilkenny cats fought until there 
was nothing left but their tails. There will be tales 
for the story of this election when it is over. 

The Boston experiment is of grave import to the 
country. The outcome will be watched with absorb- 
ing interest, because it is the first city in the East, 
and the largest in the couniry, to do away with the 
century-old custom of party designations in elections. 

The Democratic party in Boston is dead. Requiescat 
in pace. Since the advent of the new order of things, 
which happened at the State election on November 2d 
last, a Democrat in Boston has about as much influ- 
ence upon his environment as the hole in one of those 
good old-fashioned doughnuts that mother still makes 
in New England. 

When I say the Democratic party has _ been 
obliterated, I mean to include all other political 
parties. Also, may they rest in peace! But the 
others don’t count so much. It is from the doors of 
the Democrats that were that the long, black crépe 
is flying—professional democrats, democrats without 
a capital D, democrats just as some men are doctors, 
preachers, artists, oculists, and poets. There were 
more of that kind to the square inch in the Hub than 
in any other municipality in the known world. 

Here is Boston’s brand-new charter, of the latest 
cut and color: 

The Mayor is elected for four years. Formerly two. 

A city council of nine takes the place of a board 
of aldermen of thirteen and a common council of 
seventy-five. 

Heads of departments appointed by the Mayor are 
not legal until approved by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion—a body appointed by the Governor. 

All party designations obliterated. Candidates run 
simply’ under their names. 

A permanent Finance Commission appointed by the 
Governor is the watch-dog of the city treasury. 

Thus has the control of Democratic Boston been 
handed over to the Republican State. A few weeks 
ago Boston raised $10,000 for T. P. O’Connor to help 
get home rule for Lreland; what the Hub needs are a 
few more Lrishmen to help get home rule for Boston! 

And after the Mayor is elected, what will he have 
to give out, ask the politicians. Nothing but state- 
ments to the newspapers. He can’t give any jobs to 
his friends, for the Civil Service Commission will 
prevent that. And if he should pad the pay-roll 
slightly, the eagle-eyed Finance Commission will 
swoop down upon him. As one downcast voter ex- 
pressed it: 

‘The charter has got my goat-—horns, hoofs, and 
whiskers.” 

It looks very much as though some of the uplifters 
who have been sacrificing themselves upon the altar 
of civic progress for many years may have to demean 
themselves and trail their ancestral trees in the dust 
of common labor. 

Probably, the best way to give an idea of the gloom 
that shrouds the Democratic, or former Democratic, 
contingent of the city, is to quote from a typical auto- 
biography of a Boston Democrat: 

“Just think of Boston, that hasn’t done a single 
violent thing since it tumbled the tea into the Har- 
bor, garroting the Democratic party! It is incon- 
ceivable. Why, it’s—it’s—it’s disfranchising us. 
was born a politician, and when I opened my eyes 
1 found a Democratic rattle in my hand marked, ‘ Com- 
pliments of Ward 8.’ I could recite ‘The Ride of 
Paul Revere’ when I was four years old, and at 
eight I read the Declaration of Independence on the 
Glorious Fourth, in Faneuil Hall. 

* All this training and education had but one object 
in view—a political job. I made speeches when I 
was sixteen, posing as a boy orator. I discussed local, 
State, national, and international affairs, dwelling 
mostly upon those things that were farthest away 
from the people. If you talk about something that 
looks learned and the audience can’t understand, they 
are not so liable to dispute you. 





By Clement L. Pollock 


“T began as one of the lieutenants of a boss of the 
city and expected to get something out of my work. 
After a successful campaign, I went to the boss. He 
was all smiles. Yes, he remembered me and would 
repay me—he would introduce me to Martin 
Lomasney ! 

“ Now, Lomasney is a unique figure in politics. He 
has probably the most powerful and effective follow- 
ing, for its size, of any political leader in America. 
This is true, because what he’s got he’s got to a man, 
and he ean count on them in any possible crisis that 
may arise. Lomasney taught me one lesson—to build 
up my own foilowing. 

“JT went at it. I got together a few fellows and 
held a meeting. I had it in a ward room. Ward 
rooms are plentiful and cheap in Boston. A _ public 
meeting with a bunch of speeches is the easiest and 
cheapest function that one can pull off in this city of 
culture. I called the organization ‘The First Voters’ 
League.’ I made a speech, of course. Then I had it 
all in the newspapers. Boston newspapers haven't 
got over the habit of waiting for a good deal of their 
stuff to be brought in yet—a sort of legacy from one 
paper that used to be published in the Hub that was 
filled with contributions for which the contributor, 
instead of the publisher, paid. 

‘Sometimes the newspapers were kind and said 
nice things about me, and at other times they scored 
me—and were kinder still. I found that a roast was 
as good as a boost for popularity. I was in the com- 
mon council before I had begun to shave. We only 
got $300 a year in cash—but there were the pickings! 

“The first thing after getting into the council was 
to get a badge. That was a great open sesame. It 
got theatre tickets. It got street car tickets. It 
got carriages. It got trips with junketing parties, 
where the money of other cities was blown for our 
entertainment. 

“Those things are now called graft. In the old 
days they were legitimate pay. We simply carried 
out what we wrote in our copy-books, ‘To the victor 
belong the spoils.’ So far as I have been able to 
see even yet, we had about the same code of morals 
as the rest of the cities of the United States. And 
now, the deluge!” 

The Democratic sky in Boston seemed serene and 
free from reform comets when John F. Fitzgerald, 
former Congressman, went to City Hall as Mayor 
in 1906. Fitzgerald is a busy man. He was born 
busy. He invented the ery for his administration, 
“ Bigger, Better, Busier Boston.” He attracted too 
much attention, and it was thought wise to dig into 
municipal matters. 

“Am I under suspicion?” cried Fitzgerald in in- 
dignant tones. “I will appoint a Finance Commis- 
sion to investigate me.” 

Fitzgerald appointed it. He points to the fact 
now—occasionally, and when he speaks of it there is 
a plaintive note in his voice. For the Finance Com- 
mission was Fitzgerald’s undoing. 

The Commission had some lively meetings. They 
found that the Mayor was a “ practical man,” and 
that he not only believed that “To the victor belong 
the spoils,” but he saw that the victors got them. 
It was found that there were men at the heads of 
departments who were unfit for their jobs; that men 
got contracts for political service; that the city was 
trimmed right and left in the purchase of supplies; 
that the pay-rolls were padded with the names of 
men who never did a day’s work, because they were 
not called upon to do so, and by others who couldn’t, 
because they were déad. 

But, on the whole, things were not any worse than, 
and probably not half so bad as, in many other Amer- 
ican cities, 

But it was bad enough, and, oh, how it shocked 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the Senator-sage of Nahant! He 
said so in a speech. Then he began to think. Of 
Cassius, Cesar said, “He thinks too much; such 
men are dangerous.” It has been whispered that the 
suave, bookish Cassius in this case carries Massa- 
chusetts in his vest pocket. Vest pocket, nothing! 
He has the Commonwealth tattooed on his breast. 

A new charter was needed for Boston. That was 
the result of the cogitation of Henry Cassius Lodge. 
The charter was written, mostly by his friends, taken 
up to his Legislature on Beacon Hill, and passed. 

Boston was not given a chance to vote on this 
charter, nor asked even if she desired it. One feature 
of the charter was submitted to the people at the 

IIs. There were two plans suggested for holding 
elections. Neither plan was satisfactory, yet the city 
had to accept one of them, no matter how she felt. 


And whichever one went into effect the Democratic 
rooster found its wings clipped. 

Plan One abridged the powers of the Mayor by 
making him subservient to a State commission; but 
allowed political parties to remain. Plan Two did 
away with the parties. Lodge and his friends were 
for Plan Two, so that the Democratic party of 
3oston would be destroyed. But, had Plan One gone 
through, Lodge would have also won on the direct 
nomination bugaboo. He would have discouraged 
direct nominations throughout the State in this 
language: 

“ Nobody wants direct nominations. Look at Dem- 
ocratic Boston. She had a chance at it through 
nomination by petition and rejected it.” 

Lodge couldn’t lose, and didn’t. 

The size of Boston makes the new move particular] 
interesting. If Boston were properly ccanolidated, 
she would be the third largest city in the United 
States. Brookline, the richest town in the world, 
like an island, is entirely surrounded by Boston. She 
was the first city in the land to try out the primary 
system of government, and now she takes the initia- 
tive in doing away with parties. The election comes 
on January 11th. 

Any citizen who can get 5,000 signatures to his 
petition may be a candidate for Mayor or for the 
council. The first man in the field for the mayoralty 
was Fitzgerald. He wants vindication. He fright- 
ened the reformers by threatening to corner all of 
the signatures in the city, as it has been decided that 
a voter may sign only one candidate’s papers. Thus, 
if Fitzgerald obtained 50,000 signatures, he would 
have half the voters of Boston, and it would be mighty 
hard for other aspiring candidates to get the neces- 
sary 5,000, and about 1,000 more to guard against 
illegalities. 

Candidates began to spring from the most unex- 
pected places. Men who had nursed mayoralty ambi- 
tions in silence for years, came to the front and took 
out nomination papers. It had been pointed out 
that under the new charter, with Plan Two flourish- 
ing, all men would have an equal chance at an 
office—that all they would have to do was to caper 
gaily forth with their blank nomination papers and 
corral enough signatures and—there you are! 

Besides Fitzgerald, James J. Storrow, of the banking 
firm of Lee, Higginson, & Co., is a candidate. He was 
nominated by a municipal league organized for the pur- 
pose. He is a rich man and is putting up a strong 
campaign. He is being backed by many of the most 
prominent men of Boston, regardless of previous po- 
litical affiliations. Storrow is a Democrat. 

Mayor George A. Hibbard, a Republican, who was 
elected on the reform wave that followed the exposé 
of the Fitzgerald administration, in spite of the 
promise that he would serve only one term, is a candi- 
date for re-election. A great effort was made to get 
him out of the race, fearing that he would enable Fitz- 
gerald to defeat Storrow. But the Mayor refused to 
get out. 

Another candidate ‘s Nathaniel H. Taylor, a news- 
papér man. The chief battle is between Fitzgerald and 
Storrow. Fitzgerald wanted Storrow to limit the ex- 
penses of the campaign to $10,000, but Storrow re- 
fused on the ground that Fitzgerald would not keep 
the bargain if it was made. 

As the day for closing nominations came it was 
apparent that the next Legislature would be called 
upon necessarily to change the law requiring 5,000 
signatures. Only a rich man or one with a machine 
behind him may hope to get that number of signatures, 
the ordinary citizen being shut out entirely—just the 
thing the law was supposed to remedy. 

Richard Olney, who was in Cleveland’s Cabinet, 
has taken an interest in the Boston experiment. This 
is what he said about it: 

“T have faith to believe that the self-seeking can- 
didate and the self-nominated candidate will not 
count for much with the citizens of Boston. I have 
faith to believe that no man is likely to be elected, 
either to the mayoralty or to the council, simply be- 
cause he wants to be vindicated, much less because 
he clearly needs to be vindicated. 

“Our appeal is to that overwhelming majority of 
Boston’s citizens who know they are misgoverned, 
who have no interest except to be well-governed, and 
who should be safely relied upon to support that 
appeal, provided they are satisfied that in the selec- 
tion of candidates for the elective city offices we have 
conscientiously attempted to get the best men for the 
laces, wholly irrespective of race, of creed, or cf 
political affiliation.” 





Winter 


By John Regnault Ellyson 


HE hung the hills in dull brocade, 
The cliff in tatters more antique, 
And stilled the river God had made. 


The blessed sun, our noble Greek, 
He caused to be a sick white jade 
With whom he played at hide-and-seek. 


Lo! many days he sat among 
The silvery, spectral sycamores, 
And taught the wind this kind of song: 


You know now why the house has doors 
And why the hoard-bor should be strong 
And wiy one hugs his gathered stores! 
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Thro’ sackcloth fields that rise and fall, 
Up from dishevelled woods below, 
Along the road-weeds brown and tall, 


The biting song the wind would blow 
So we could hear no sweet bird’s call— 
Only the Jaughter of the crow. 
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Preserving the 


Iraty, which has suffered extremely in 
the past from the ruin which follows the 
removal of protective forests, is now 
among the leading nations working for 
the conservation of forest resources. Ex- 
tensive operations in reafforestation have 
been going on for forty years, and the 
Italian Secretary of Agriculture has 
published his report on the progress made 
in that time, 

This report indicates that the Italian 
government is keenly aware of the values 
of forests to the country, and that it is 
determined to bring its deforested lands 
into a forested state as soon again as pos- 
sible. To attain this end, planting opera- 
tions have been conducted on government 
land to such an extent that during the 
last thirty years 122,000 acres have been 
planted in twenty-five of the provinces of 
Italy. Of this area, 69,000 acres, or ap- 
proximately 108 square miles, were 
planted in the year 1907 alone, causing an 
outlay of nearly $2,000,000, and giving 
employment to a large number of men. 

Reafforestation has been carried on so 
vigorously that there now remains only 
about 36,000 acres of government land in 
need of planting. In addition to conduct- 
ing planting operations on a large scale, 
the Italian government has, during the 
last forty years, distributed over 130,000,- 


Italian Forests 


000 young trees, and 237,600. pounds of 
seed—an amount sufficient to restock ap- 
proximately 100,000 acres of land—to the 
people in an effort to encourage planting 
and sowing by private persons. As the 
forest area of Italy amounts to only 
slightly more than 10,000,000 acres, this 
planting by the government and private 
persons amounts to approximately one- 
fortieth of the total forest area of Italy. 
Further steps must be taken by the gov- 
ernment, however, before its forest policy 
will prove the success of some of its 
European neighbors. 

Forest fires still continue to be the 
cause of heavy damage. During the year 
1907, 1,294 fires were reported with an 
estimated loss of $194,400. While this 
aijount is insignificant when compared 
with the yearly loss from fires in the 
United States, it is large relatively speak- 
ing, and would be viewed almost as a 
calamity in the better managed German 
forests. 

Fire, however, is not the only enemy of 
the Italian woods. The small landowner 
often fells recklessly, and sometimes with 
good excuse because of the heavy taxation 
of timber lands. Large tracts which used 
to be covered by a thick growth of chest- 
nut have, even during recent years, been 





stripped of every tree. 





Keeping Warm in Persia 


THE man who rows with the janitor 
because the flat is cold, or sulks in the 
back parlor all the evening because he has 
to fix the furnace and build the fire for 
breakfast in the kitchen stove, ought to 
be sentenced to a winter in northwestern 
Asia. He would come back with an appre- 
ciation of his mercies. 

Throughout northern Persia, though 
the summer heat is severe, in winter there 
is snow as deep as in Canada and what- 
ever warmth anybody can obtain is so 
much clear gain. 





fire, when they should go to the fertiliza- 
tion of the land, an evil that works both 


ways. 
In the Russian provinces, where there is 
wood, iron stoves are used and the 


windows puttied up from fall until spring, 
but in Persia the heating appliances are of 
the most primitive. The fireplace is in 
the basement or cellar of the house, and a 
hole, perhaps a foot wide, is left in the 
floor, to allow the heat to ascend. Over 
this, in the living-room, stands a wooden 
frame, which is heavily covered with 
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The Persian substitute 


In the first place there is no fuel worthy 
of the name. The wood, which covered a 
great part of the country in the time of 
Mareo Polo and of Chardin, has disap- 
peared almost as fast as the forests of 
the United States are doing, and the 
smallest tuft of timber on a Persian land- 
scape nowadays is a curiosity. 

Some small amount of brushwood is 
brought long distances to rich men’s 
houses in the cities, but its cost is away 
beyond the working-people, and about, 
their only fuel is made from stable sweep- 
ings, which are gathered and dried for 





for a hot-air furnace 


rugs, blankets, and anything else that may 
serve to hold heat, and through cold win- 
ter days the entire family sit with their 
feet and limbs under this shelter, propped 
up with big pillows, trying to get the 
benefit of every atom of warmth the rude 
device will provide. The name of this 
wonder is the Kurisee. 

Life an 1 work out-of-doors in a North 
Persian winter is a strenuous thing, but 
spring on these uplands comes with a rush 
equalled nowhere in the world, and the 
happiest part of the Persian life is when 
the Kurisee is not working. 





The Legendary Giant 


Mosz7 of us have an idea that once upon 
a time, very long ago, a handsomer, 
stronger race of men inhabited the earth, 
that man of the present day is not for a 
moment to be compared to the superb, 
full-blooded specimens that pulled down 
the mastodon. 

In every age there have been tales 
of races of giants and pygmies. There 
have been, in all times, individuals of ex- 
ceptional height and size, but science has 
clearly proved that the “ giants” of olden 
times were exceptions and no larger than 
the side-show “giants” of to-day. An- 
thropologists have carefully measured the 
remains of our ancestors who lived in the 
geologic ages, the hewers of stone, from 
the quarternary age up to the beginning 
of the present era, and have found that, 





instead of being giants, they were men of 
but medium height. Skeletons of men 
who lived since the beginning of the his- 
toric period show that there has been no 
diminution in the average human stature. 

Giants—that is, those huge individuals 
that appear from time to time in various 
lands and ages—are merely men whose de- 
velopment, instead of pursuing a normal 
course, has undergone a morbid deviation 
and whose nutrition has been perverted; 
instead of being strong and robust, they 
are weak and unhealthy and usually die 
at an early age, prema 4 there have been 
a few exceptionally large men of great 
strength. The Greeks attributed to Ores- 
tes a height of eleven and one-half feet, 
which Pliny reduces to ten and one-half 
feet. The stature of the Egyptians does 
not. appear to have changed at all since 
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sons have endeavored to substantiate the 
theory that a race of giants once existed 
by pointing the huge bones found in 
ancient tombs; and as late as 1872 there 
was exhibited in th chapel of the castle 
at Cracow a-collection of “ giants’ bones.” 
As a matter of fact, these bones were the 
skull of a rhinoceros, a bone of a masto- 
don, and the jaw-bone of a whale 

The nearest approaches to giant races 
are the Patagonians and the Polynesians, 
the former being especially interesting in 
this regard. Magellan was the first to 
give an account of this gay, vigorous, and 
confident people, and to the males he 
ascribed a height of seven feet six inches. 
Subsequent explorers asserted that their 
average height was seven feet, but even 
this, it would appear from careful scien- 
tific investigations, is a great exaggeration. 

The human race is generally divided 
into four groups, according to average 
height. The first group is that of the 
* tall-bodied,” ranging from the Tehuelches 
of Patagonia, 1.781 metres, the tallest, to 
the English, 1.703 metres, the shortest, 
and including the Scotch, 1.710 metres, the 
Scandanavians, 1.713 metres, the negroes 
of Guinea, 1.724 metres, and the Poly- 
nesians, 1.762 metres. The scsond group 
is “above the average” and begins with 
the Irish, who average 1.697 metres in 
height, running down to the French, the 
shortest, 1.650 metres, and including the 
Belgians, the Germans, and the Russians, 
in order. The third group, or those below 
the average, includes the Hindus, the 
Chinese, the Italians of southern Italy, 
and the Peruvians. The fourth group, the 
“ short-bodied,” includes, among others, 
the Malays and the Lapps. It would thus 
appear that, while the Patagonians are 
tall men, as we regard height, they are 
certainly far from being “ giants.” 

The sum total of years of investigation 
by thousands of scientists, who have ex- 
amined and measured every fragment of 
human bone which has been discovered, 
as well as all weapons, tools, ete., is the 
assertion that man’s stature has not un- 
dergone any important variation during 
the hundreds of thousands of years since 
he first appeared upon the earth, and the 
man of to-day is quite equal in size to 
his ancestor of the stone age. 





Burning 3,000,000 Matches 
Every Minute 


By the end of the brief minute taken to 
read these paragraphs the nations of the 
civilized world will have struck three mil- 
lion matches. This is the average for 
every minute of the twenty-four hours of 
the day. Fifteen hundred billion is the 
number for the entire year, and those liv- 
ing under the American flag are said to be 
responsible for the consumption of one- 
half of this amount. 

The importance of the industry which 
turns out the little splinters of wood 
tipped with sulphur or some other ma- 
terial ignited by friction, is only recog- 
nized when the average smoker tries to 
contemplate his predicament if he had to 
go back to the time when he had to coax a 
spark from a tinder-box. Of course, the 
answer is, he would smoke a great deal 
less because of the difficulty in getting a 
light, or else smoke continuously in order 
to keep alive the fire at the end of his 
stogie, Havana, or pipe as the case might be. 

Small and insignificant as it is, the 
match demands perhaps as much atten- 
tion in the choice of the wood going into 
its manufacture as any other forest 
product. Only the choicest portions of the 
best trees are suitable. Sapwood, knotty 
or cross-grained timber, will not do. In- 
stead of being a by-product of other ar- 
ticles of manufacture, the little match is 
turned out at hundreds of mills over the 
country where the by-products are bulky 
objects like doors, sash, shingies, sidings, 
posts, and cord-wood. The pines, linden, 
aspen, white cedar, poplar, birgh, and wil- 
low are the most suitable match timbers. 





The Equanimous Frog 


A prouGutT of sustained duration which 
recently prevailed in the Delaware Valley 
offered some interesting facts with respect 
to the question how frogs and mud- 
minnows‘ managed to survive under the 
most adverse conditions. 

While the mummified remains of or- 
dinary minnows, salamanders, and aquatic 
insects were scattered in the parched mud 
of dried-up pools, the mud-minnows and 
the frogs buried themselves where the 
ground was still moist, although the sur- 
face above them was crusted hard, and 
apparently went to sleep. When taken 
out and placed in water they gradually 
revived and seemed none the worse for 
their experience. On the sudden termina- 
tion of the drought, within a single day 
the mud-minnows reappeared in their 
usual numbers, and the frogs were seen 
squatting on the banks of the half-filled 
brooks and leaping into the streams as 
unconcernedly as if nothing unusual had 





the building of the pyramids. Some per- 
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happened. 





Tense wot 


SUDDEN CHANGES 
FROM DRY TO WET, OR HOT TO 
COLD, PLAY HAVOC WITH OUR 
HEALTH AND COMFORT. A PURE 
NUTRITIOUS AND INVIGORAT- 
ING STIMULANT SUCH AS 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


AYE 


IS RECOMMENDED AT SUCH TIMES 
BECAUSE OF ITS HIGH QUALITY AND 


ABSOLUTE 
PURITY 
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Penne 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN « SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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F you desire to make a reputation 
as an expert cocktail mixer, buy 
the ‘‘Club’’ brand, follow direc- 
tions, and your friends will wonder 
where you gained the art. Many acock- 
tail you have drunk and complimented 
your host for his art of mixing—the 
truth is you had a ‘‘Club Cocktail.’’ 
It merely required a little ice to coo} 
it. You can do it just as well, 
FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD DEALERS. 
G.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.., Sole Proprictort 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, N. Y. 
HARTFORD. CONN. LONDON 
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for 1910 


to build up mind and body 
and live the happy life. 


Evans Ale, 


is the best means to that 
end. It will make you 
healthy, hearty, and 
happy, and 


Prolong 
Your Days 


In Splits if desired 
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THE SOARING COST OF 
LIVING AND THE RAIL- 
ROAD CRISIS 


(Continued from page 8) 






$8.33 instead of $7.51. Naturally she 
would be swamped if such a course were 
taken by those from whom she purchases 
clothing, furniture, hats, shoes, coal, 
medicines, kitchen ware, and the thousand 
and one articles that come within her 
domain and which she must buy from time 
to time. Again, the average housekeeper 
probably does not deal at such a_high- 
priced store as the one just quoted. By 
purchasing lower grades of food in the 
same quantities her bill might amount 
to only $6.50 instead of $7.48, while 
the freight charges would remain the 
same, 

Managements of the great railroad 
properties fully appreciate this phase of 
the question—the possibility that grasp- 
ing merchants might take advantage 
of a ten per-cent. increase in freight 
rates to add ten per cent. to their 
retail prices. 

“You are entirely right in bringing up 
that side of the question,” said one high 
official recently. ** Let me tell you a cou- 
ple of stories from my own experience, 
which bear exactly on it. 

‘IT am one of the largest individual 
stockholders in a manufacturing coneern 
located in southwest Lowa, which, among 

% other things, manufactures a very fine 
cream-separater. IT .spent a few days 
at the factory during. the latter part of 
May; and, one day, while talking with the 
president, the superintendent came into 
the office and said that they needed, at 
once, a special kind of steel made in 

Poughkeepsie, New York. As the steel 
4 Was required at once, in order to avoid 

. the delay of ordering from Poughkeepsie 
&* the superintendent called up by telephone 
~:. & concern in another county in the State, 
tkwhjch uses a good deal of this kind of 
* ‘steel, and was intormed that they had 

plenty and would be glad to let us have 

some, quoting a price of ninety cents per 
pound. 

“The price of the steel, f. 0. b. Pough- 
keepsie, is fifty-five cents per pound, 
and an inquiry’ as to the thirty- 
five-cents margin resulted in the usual 
explanation of high prices: ‘The freight 
yr te is very high.’ The superintendent 
vas told to reply that the freight rate 
was less than one cent per pound, and 
that they would have to put up a bet- 
ter explanation of the thirty-five-cent 
raise. “he reply was that they thought 
we wer- mistaken about the freight rate, 
but they would look it up and see if they 
could shade the ninety-cent price a lit- 
tle. They called up shortly, and, without 
referring to the important question of 
freight rates at all, made the price sixty 
cents per pound. As a matter of fact, 
the freight rate was five and nine-tenths 
mills per pound. In jumping at conclu- 
sions, they had figured the freight rates 
at least fifty times too high.” 

Even the casual reader will understand, 
by the time he has read thus far, that 
the whole matter of increasing freight 
rates is so complicated that a complete 
unravelling of it to the satisfaction of all 
concerned is well-night impossible. 

It was only recently, on December 13th 
te “exact, that Winton C. Garrison, 
wuer of the Bureau of Statistics for the 
State of New Jersey, made an interesting 
re} concerning the cost of living in 
that commonwealth. After an exhaustive 
investigation he reports that in ten years 
‘st of living in New Jersey has in- 
creased by 37.13 per cent.; and he dealt 
with actual living expenses—necessaries 
and cne common comforts of life, entirely 
disregarding expensive — luxuries. A 
separate test was privately made in a 
well-known retail store in New York City, 
where a bill of goods was ordered which 
included fresh beef, bacon, eggs, flour, 
cereals, potatoes, coffee, and other staples. 
Reference made to the books of that store 
kept ten years previous showed beyond a 
doubt that prices for the articles men- 
tioned had increased 44.3 per cent. These 
are facts, not theories. 

This question was asked of one of 
the leading railway men in the United 
States; 

“Tf the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion permits the proposed increase of ten 
per cent. in freights, the railroads will 
be all right, and you can grant the de- 
mands of the brotherhoods for higher 
wages?” 

** We can,” he said. 

“Should the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission refuse to let you materially 
advance freight rates, what will hap- 
pen?” 

“In that case,” said the railway official, 
speaking slowly and carefully, “I will 
simply have to say, as far .as our own 
employees are concerned: ‘ Boys, you 
ought to have higher wages. You are 
right in asking for them. I would grant 
the inerease at once—but we haven’t got 








































































THE HEIGHT OF LAZINESS. 


MOTIONLESS MIKE. “ Arry, d’yer see that ’ere purse?” 
IMMOVABLE ’ARRY. “ Yus.” 


MOTIONLESS MIKE. 


“ Ain’t it just our luck ter ’ave our ’ands in our pockets?” 
—From “ The Sketch.” 
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THE NEW 
CURE IS 





THE FRUIT CURE FOR RHEUMATISM 


THE OLD “ CURE” for rheumatism is some unpalatable compound, 


“well shaken before taken,” given to correct an unduly acid condition. 





No new principle is involved in this fruit cure. It has been demonstrated by physicians 
and sufferers from rheumatism that the citric acid of this delicious Florida product 
accomplishes in the most delightful and natural way what the bottle method too often 
fails in doing. Says the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
in speaking of citric acid : 


** It combines with certain bases and the resulting combinations in turn are 
. . . * * ia 
transformed into carbonates, thus rendering an unduly acid urine alkaline. 


Thus nature has responded to the world-wide cry for relief from a distressing malady by appealing 


to the palate in a most seductive way. 


genuine grape fruit flavor. 


Buy of your Dealer. 
THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
Kimball C. Atwood, President 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


Is the thin-skinned kind that is filled with juice and has the 


Standard Box of 54, 64 or 80, according to size, Six Dollars 
We do not fill retail orders. 


290 Broadway, New York 
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Peres Chartreux 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels,Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
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—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Sole Agents for United States. 



































Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
pleasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. <A delightful tonic and invigo- 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 
Important to see that it is Abboftt’s. 














the money to pay it. If it is a question 
of higher wages or strike, you’ll have to 
strike.’ ” 

So it appears that the railway presi- 
dents are putting the question up to the 
whole country, throwing the responsibil- 
ity upon the American people, through the 
latter’s representatives upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Whether 
the railway officials have good reason to 
be as worried as they seem to be over the 
situation cannot, of course, be determined 
by an outsider. But it is far from likely 
that the American people, or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, will passive- 
ly look on and allow a general railroad 
strike te take place all over the United 
States. Some way will be found to put a 
quietus on that bugaboo—and it will 
probably be -done by that able and expe- 
rienced and wise old adjuster of human 
difficulties whose name is Compromise. 





A VICTIM OF HONESTY 


(Continued from page 15) 


Latonia, and his heart was bad toward all 
mankind. 

“What’s he bin doit’?” he inquired, 
poising the pen over the proper spot in the 
blotter. 

“* Attempted-petit-larceny-disorderly-con- 
duct - resisting - an - officer-and-causing-a- 
crowd-to-collect,” replied Glennon, running 
all the words into one, which is the essence 
of good form on such oceasions. 

“This is an infernal outrage,’ shouted 
Philip. “Tl make some one suffer for 
this. ~ V1—” 

“Shut up!” commanded Lieutenant 
Krause. 

“T won't,” roared Philip. “It’s all a 
mistake. I didn’t know this man was a 
policeman. He struck me when I was get- 
ting some theatre seats on an order from 
Mr. Williams—” 

“You pinched that order,” Glennon 
broke in. “It was made out to Mr. 
Philip Aub, an’ he lost it.” 

“Yes; but J’m Mr. Aub, ‘and it was 
found and sent back to me,” Philip pro- 
tested. 

“Search him,” commanded the lieu- 
tenant, dryly. 

Unfortunately, Philip had changed in 
such haste that evening that he had for- 
gotten to include his card-case or even 
his watch in the transfer. 

“He’s a smooth guy,” exclaimed Glen- 
non. “There ain’t a thing on him to tell 
who he is.” : 

“But you ean telephone to the Hotel 
Waltham,” said Philip. ‘They know me. 
Or Justice Porter—he knows—” 

“What Justice Porter?” the lieutenant 
interrupted. 

“ Justice Porter of the Supreme Court,” 
Philip replied, angrily. 

The lieutenant stretched out his fat 
right hand and drew from one corner of 
the desk a broad, thick book and studied 
two of its pages during two minutes 
which seemed, to Philip Aub at least, like 
half an hour. At the mention of the Su- 
preme Court the policemen glanced at him 
with some signs of a dawning respect, but 
this vanished when Lieutenant Krause 
looked up and growled: “ There’s six 
Porters, lawyers, in the City Directory, 
but not one judge. What d’ye know about 
that?” 

“Wallace Porter has just been ap- 
pointed,” Philip explained, eagerly; “ so of 
course his title isn’t in the Directory. He 
was a classmate of mine—” 

“ Ah, quit yer kiddin’,” snarled Krause, 
and the men snickered. 

“TIL show you!” shouted Philip, again 
enraged by such an exhibition of disre- 
spect. “TH teach you that you can’t 
bulldoze a citizen—” 

“Take him down,” ordered Lieutenant 
Krause, sourly, not deigning to hear any 
more. “ Wouldn’t them fellows bump you, 
makin’ foolish plays like that?” 

Philip yelled. He would be heard. When 
the doorman and Glennon tried to drag 
him away, he fought harder than ever. 
Lieutenant Krause rang a big gong 
viciously, and the men of the off platoon 
came running out of the section-room. 
They thumped, grabbed, yanked, mauled, 
and generally manhandled Philip, laugh- 
ing now and then at the frenzied resist- 
ance he was making, and at last landed 
him in a cell in the basement. There they 
threw him on a hard wooden bench and 
left him. 

... “And say.” remarked Lieutenant 
Krause to the reporters who called on the 
ten-o’clock tour—* say, this fellow must be 
a holy terror, wherever he comes from. 
He’s puttin” out a line o’ talk down there 
that ’d burn the buildin’ if it wesn’t fire- 
proof. Some o’ you go down an’ look him 
over.” 

‘Which suggestion makes clear how it 
happened that Mr. Aub was bailed out at 
twelve o’clock by a friend summoned in 
haste over the telephone. Yet to this day 
he has a violent prejudice against police- 
men, lieutenants, and box-office men. 
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